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JAN VAN EYCK 
(about 1385-1440) 


In the first chapter of his famous historical novel, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, Charles Reade desctibes 
how Gerard, the hero of the story, was beftiended 
by an old Flemish lady named Margaret van Eyck, 
who gave him the colours—gold and vermilion 
and ultramatine—he was too poor to buy, and 
helped him with his work as an illuminator of 
vellum manuscripts. ‘That was in the days before 
printing began in Europe, when books were written 
by hand and decorated with coloured borders and 
initial letters and small paintings. As valuable 
specimens of such manuscripts can still be seen in 
large museums and national libraries, we know 
how beautiful they were and how, in pictures some- 
times not much larger than a postage stamp, the 
artists worked with fine brushes and introduced a 
wonderful amount of detail into a very little space. 

Margaret van Eyck and her brothers Hubert and 
Jan were famous illuminators in Flanders (the old 
name for what is now Belgium) in the 14th and 15th 
centuries ; and, because they had spent much of their 
time in that fashion before turning to the painting 
of larger works, they were used to putting a ereat 
many objects into their pictures and painting them 
with extreme care for the smallest details. In 
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more recent times painters of that kind of picture 
have often been too fussy, and have forgotten that 
an attist’s aim should be, first of all, to weave the 
details into a complete design which can be seen 
as a whole. If we find ourselves compelled to look 
at a painting bit by bit so that it seems a lot of 
separate things just placed side by side, the chances 
are that it is not a very good picture. Nothing is 
more important in art than wholeness and one-ness, 
or, to use a shorter word, unity. | 

We do not know very much about Margaret 
van Eyck’s work, but there are reasons for thinking 
that hers was inferior to that of her brothers, to 
whom she probably acted as assistant. Hubert’s 
masterpiece is a picture called The Adoration of the 
Lamb, one of the greatest of all Flemish paintings, 
‘which may have been completed after his death by 
his younger brother Jan. There is much un- 
certainty about the lives of the van Eycks and what 
they did, but we need not go into such complicated 
problems here. Though Hubert seems to have 
been the best painter in the family, more of Jan’s 
pictures have sutvived and we can speak of him 
with less doubt than we can of his brother and 
sister. 

The home of the family was at Eyck on the river 
Maes in Flanders, and Jan was born there in 
1385 of 1389. He is said to have been first the 
pupil and afterwards the partner of Hubert, and’ 
the two of them became court painters to Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy. Nowadays if a man 
decides to be an artist he expects his art to be a 
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full-time job, but in earlier centuries an artist was 
often occupied with othet things as well. Jan 
sometimes acted as an ambassador for Philip, and 
in 1428 he went to Portugal to help to find a wife 
for the Duke, his special commission being to paint 
portraits of the king’s daughter there and take them 
back to Flanders, so that his master could decide 
whether he liked the look of her or not. We can 
imagine how important it was that Jan should 
make those portraits realistic. If he made het look 
prettier than she was he would get into trouble 
when the Duke saw the princess in petson ; while 
if he did not make the portraits pretty enough the 
Duke might be disappointed and decide not to 
matty her at all. We can be fairly certain that 
Jan van Eyck always painted people as they actually 
wete, for, although his pictures of the Princess 
Isabella of Portugal have disappeared, several of 
his other portraits have been preserved and we can 
see that he was ‘no flatterer. He not only shows 
us what people looked like but also gives us a clear 
idea of their nature and character, A good pottrait- 
painter can always see into people as well as see 
them, and all this gets into his pictures. That is why 

a painting is better than a photograph. A camera 
tecords only the outsides of people and things, 
but a painter goes deeper, and this ability to see 
into whatever he is painting is something that 
will have to be mentioned more than once in this 
book. Philip of Burgundy was evidently satisfied 
when Jan van Eyck returned from Portugal with 
the portraits, for he married Isabella, first by proxy 
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in her own country and then in perscn when she 
reached Flanders at the end of 1429. 

Having carried this mission to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the painter bought a house in Bruges, 
where he found a wife for himself. All we can say 
about her is that her name was Margaret and that 
she became the mother of at least two children, one 
of whom grew up to bea nun. Jan was kept busy, 
both as ambassador and as artist, and among the 
pictures he was engaged to paint were altar-pieces 
and other religious pictures for churches. He also 
coloured several of the statues outside the town-hall 
in Bruges, painted a terrestrial globe showing all 
the countries of the world (so far as they were then 
known), and made paintings of indoor scenes, in 
addition to the portraits at which he chiefly excelled. . 

One of the main reasons for Jan van Eyck’s fame 
is that he much improved the materials used in oil- 
painting. It was formerly thought that he was the 
inventor of painting in oils, but we now know that 
that was a mistaken view, for there were oil-painters 
long before him. The story was that Jan began 
by painting in tempera (i.e. colours moistened with 
yolk of egg, or sometimes with white of egg, or 
gum, or size) and that one summer day, when he 
had put a picture out of doors to dry, the heat of 
the sun split the wood on which it was painted, 
and ruined it. (Not until much later did artists 
discover that tightly-stretched canvas was better 
than wood.) This was supposed to have set him 
thinking of how colours might be made to dry 
quickly indoors, with the result, so it was said, that 
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he settled on a mixture of linseed oil and nut oil, 
in which to gtind the pigments. 

But what really happened, apparently, is that the 
van Eycks improved (not invented) oil-paints by 
giving very careful attention to the quality of the 
materials, especially to the purity of the oils, so that 
the colours were clearer and brighter than before. 
It has also to be remembered that they were cleverer 
artists than most of those before them, and probably 
it was put about by other artists who wete amazed 
by their pictures that the explanation lay in some 
secret ingredient rather than in the excellence with 
which the matetials were used. At any rate, the 
att of painting in oils took a long step forward in 
their works, and no oil-painter had pteviously 
obtained the almost enamel-like finish that we find 
in Jan’s pictures, 

Though any single one of his Pictures would be 
enough to satisfy us that he was a great painter, 
there can be little doubt that neatly everybody would 
select Jan Arnolfini and His Wife as the outstanding 
example. If we wete asked to make a list of the 
world’s six greatest paintings we could ‘hardly omit 
this. There are many pictures more imposing, and 
vety many that are likely to seem mote attractive 
at first sight; but none to which we can go back 
again and again with so much certainty that we shall 
still discover in it something fresh and pleasing and 
even exciting. That word, exciting, may seem 
unsuitable for a picture of two plain people standing 
stiffly in a bedroom. But every great picture, no 
matter what its subject, provides at least two kinds 
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of excitement. A gteat picture is a sort of puzzle. 
We should ask ourselves, when welook at a painting, 
‘ What was the artist trying to do when he chose 
that subject, or when he painted it in that way ?’ 
When we have found an answer to that question 
(it may be only one of several possible answets) 
there is a second question to ask: “ Has he done it 
well?’ It is much more sensible to ask those 
questions than merely to ask ‘ Has the artist painted 
the kind of picture I like?’ for our liking often 
increases as our understanding increases. And we 
ought certainly to get it out of our heads that the 
only beautiful pictures are pictures of beautiful 
things. Most of us agree that a lily is beautiful in 
itself; therefore almost any picture of a lily may 
strike us as a beautiful picture. Painting lilies is an 
easy job for an artist. But suppose that an artist 
chooses to paint a picture of a turnip, which some 
people regard as a useful vegetable but which hardly 
anyone would describe as in itself a beautiful 
object. He will get no help from the turnip ; and 
he will not, if he is a true artist, attempt to change 
the turnip into a pretty vegetable. Yet if he is a 
teally good artist he will produce a picture which 
compels us to say ‘ What a beautiful painting ! “— 
but it will not make us say ‘ What a beautiful 
turnip !’, though ever afterwards we shall see 
turnips differently and (if we may put it in that way) 
understand the nature of turnips better. 

It may be asked, ‘ What have turnips to do with 
_Jan van Eyck’s Jan Arnolfini and His Wife?’ If you 
look at those two in the picture (opposite page 26) 
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you will no doubt agree that in themselves they were 
Ptobably no mote attractive to look at than turnips. 
The man, as a man, is a father ugly turnip; ‘the 
woman, aS a woman, is a rather stupid-looking 
turnip, as most turnips are. But, and this is a most 
important Burt, as Persons in the picture they are 
attractive and deeply interesting, because the artist 
has painted them in a beautiful Manner, and there- 
fore compéls us to look at them and think about 
them, though he has not attempted to make their 
faces look mote pleasing than they were in actual 
life. The painter starts us wondering what sort 
of people that man and his wife teally wete: how 
they lived; what they thought about ; why they 
are standing in those queer attitudes ; how the 
woman managed to get about the house in a gown 
with such a massive train. By the time we have 
thought about them in these and other ways we 
have ceased to notice that: they ate not good- 
looking. And that, of ‘course, is exactly what 
happens in our own daily experience. When we 
become really interested in people and their lives 
we no longer think much about their outside 
appeatance. /\s we say, we ‘ get used to it’, A 
man who matries a pretty girl, of a woman who 
matties a handsome man, may soon find that 
Prettiness and handsomeness are unimportant in 
compatison with other qualities that cannot be 
seen, such as courtesy and kindness and intelligence 
and commonsense and goodness. As we look at 
Jan van Eyck’s picture we find outselves being 
fascinated mote and mote by the characters of the 
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two people, and the more fascinating we find them 
the more human they seem to become. Even if 
we look at them a thousand times there is still a 
good deal to think and wonder about, because we 
can never know what they were really like; we 
can only go on guessing. Such thoughts and 
guesses are concerned with the human aspect of the 
picture, with the living persons. But they are 
only a part of it. ‘ Human interest’, as we call it, 
does not by itself make a great picture, though many 
English painters in the 19th century mistakenly 
supposed it did, and there will be more to say 
about this point in the chapter on Whistler. 

Let us now, as it were, subtract the faces from 
this picture by van Eyck and consider what remains. 
There is the room, with a window on our left; a 
bed on the right, with rich red hangings and cover- 
ings; a catved wooden chair, with a ted cushion 
and seat-cover; some fruit on the window-sill and 
the chest below the window ; two pairs of wooden 
slippers on the floor; an elaborate polished metal 
candelabrum suspended from the ceiling, with six 
candle-sockets but only one candle, which is still 
burning though it is daylight outside; a dusting 
brush, hanging by a loop from a carved post by 
the head of the bed; on the end wall, facing us, a 
convex (i.e. domed) mirror in a carved wooden 
frame inset with ten medallion pictures around the 
edge ; a rosary with tasselled ends hanging from a 
nail beside the mirror; on the wall, just above the 
mirror, the artist’s signature and the date (1434) 
elaborately and beautifully written, as only a trained 
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illuminator could write it ; a teddish patterned rug 
beside the bed; the woman’s gteen robe edged 
with white fur and draped in many folds ; the man’s 
dark gown edged with brown fur, and his wide- 
brimmed, high crowned hat; in the foreground 
a most amusing bright-eyed and perky little dog (a 
griffin terrier) with catefully combed, wity hair. 
Each one of these is so catefully painted that it 
makes a perfect picture in itself ; yet they all fit 
together wonderfully well to make up the whole 
design, and we see them as one picture, not as a lot 
of oddments. This painting, therefore, has that 
wholeness, or unity, already mentioned as essential 
in a work of att. 

An artist is a person who is in love all his life, 
and he is more likely to be in love with materials 
and substances and objects than with human beings. 
From the one picture we have been examining we 
can be sure that Jan van Fyck was in love with 
wood (especially carved wood) and metal and glass 
and fur and fabrics and fine writing. The advantage 
of falling in love with such things is that one does 
not soon fall out of love with them, for they do not 
alter from day to day or from yeat to year and we 
can get from them an unchanging satisfaction, 
Artists ate inclined to fall tapidly in and out of 
love with other persons, but only very rarely does 
an artist fall out of love with his art. As we look at 
Jan Arnolfini and His Wife we feel quite sute that 
the painter would never cease to love what he has 
painted with such loving care. We can sense the 
enjoyment he must have had while painting that 
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convex mirror with the ten little pictures round the 
frame—each one again perfect in itself—and the 
reflection in the glass that shows us the otherwise 
unseen door with two people standing looking 
into the toom. Even the nail upon which the 
rosary hangs, and the very shadow of the nail on 
the wall, receive their full share of attention. To 
van Eyck nothing was so common or unimportant 
as to excuse careless treatment. 

Though we have so little information about van 
Eyck’s life, we are able to learn much about his 
personality from the pictures he painted. One of 
these was a portrait of his wife, in which he seems 
to be telling us (as a critic has said) that she was a 
capable housekeeper and a pleasant and intelligent 
companion with a quiet sense of humour. Witha 
good wife, a good master, and enjoyable work 
he must surely have been as happy as he was 
fortunate. He was engaged on a feligious triptych 
(i.e. a painting in three panels) at the time of his 
death, which took place at Bruges in 1440. Though 
that was mote than 500 years ago his influence on 
other painters is still active, as we can see from 
cettain pictures by (to give only one example) 
Grant Wood, a 2oth-century American artist who 
applies the style of van Eyck to modern American 
subjects, painting objects with affectionate care and 
showing men and women as they appear and as 
they are within. 


PRINCIPAL PICTURES BY JAN VAN EYCK.—In the National 
Gallery, London: Jan Arnolfini and His Wife ; Man in a Red 
Turban (this may be a portrait of himself). Bruges Museum: 
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Portrait of Margaret Van Fyck (his wife). Berlin Museum : 
Man with the Pinks. Antwerp Museum: Virgin by the 
Fountain. Louvre, Paris: The Rolin Madonna (painted for 
Chancellor Rolin of Burgundy; this was perhaps begun by 
Hubert van Eyck and finished by Jan after his brother died), 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia: The 
Ince Hall Madonna (formerly at Ince Hall, neat Liverpool). 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
(1452-1519) 


IF you write your name with ink and dty it quickly 
the letters appear backwards on the blotting-paper 
and you must hold this in front of a mirror, or look 
through the back of the paper against a light, 
before you can tead it the tight way round. If you 
tty to copy what is on the blotting-paper, moving | 
yout pen from right to left, instead of in the usual 
direction, you will find it slow work. Yet Leonardo 
da Vinci preferred to write in that way ; perhaps. 
_ because he was, as we know, left-handed, but more 
ptobably because he liked doing things differently. 
His way of writing is not important, except that it 
teminds us of how different he was from other 
people in almost every respect. 

Leonardo da Vinci was born neat the little 
Italian town of Vinci, between Florence and Pisa, 
in 1452. In the next year the Turks captured © 
Constantinople from the Christians, and refugee 
scholars began to pour back into Italy and other 
parts of Europe, bringing with them vast stores 
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of ancient learning which came as a great revelation 
to Italy and west European countries and started 
the intellectual re-awakening called ‘the Renais- 
sance’ ot tebitth. This affected art as well as 
scholarship, and it is necessary to think of Leonardo 
da Vinci as one of the greatest men of the Renais- 
sance period. 

Leonardo’s mother was a peasant girl, and his 
father a notary dealing with legal and business 
documents. The boy was brought up on a farm 
away from home and had very little schooling, 
though by his own efforts he afterwards became 
one of the most learned men in Europe. His chief 
interests in early years were music and drawing, 
and he much enjoyed making pictures of the small 
creatures found in the fields and around the farm— 
lizards, grasshoppers, bats, snakes, butterflies, 
crickets. Though he was very fond of animals, his 
was more than a sentimental fondness: he wanted 
to know how everything worked. When he was 
older he once bought some cage-birds and set them 
free so that he could watch them flying off and make 
notes of how theit wings moved. Any piece of 
machinery fascinated him, and he regarded the 
bodies of animals as wonderful machines. When 
they wére dead he dissected them, just as a boy 
might nowadays take to pieces a wireless set or a 
petrol engine. “Almost every scrap of information 
he collected went down in writing (backwards) in 
his notebooks, of which he left many when he died, 
crammed with drawings and written notes. His 
studies of the flight of birds, and the drawings he 
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made of the structure of theit wings, led him on to 
make rough sketches of flying machines—about 
400 years before aeroplanes were produced. 

When Leonardo was about seventeen his father 
sent him to Florence as an apptentice in the work- 
shop of a well-known attist, Andrea del Vetocchio. 
At that time Florence was an important art centre, 
whete it was quite usual for boys to be sent to work 
in a shop Providing various kinds of beautiful 
things for the decoration of churches and palaces, 
public buildings, streets and Squates. Nowadays 
we sometimes—usually after a wat—put up statues 
and other memotials in the streets, often with the 
result that angry letters ate sent to the Papets saying 
(for example) that the horse in General So-and-so’s 
statue is nothing like a rea/ hotse. Even in Italy 
in Leonardo’s time, as well as before and after, 
people argued about pictures and Statues and had 
differences of opinion, but it was then mote 
commonly understood that an artist who paints 
or sculptures a horse may want to give an impression 
of the qualities of the horse—its swiftness or 
strength—trather than merely the outward form of | 
a horse. To suggest the idea of strength he may 
have to emphasize or exaggerate the muscles; to 
suggest the idea of swiftness he may have to make 
the legs longer or more slender. No gteat artist 
is content to copy only what he sees with his eyes ; 
he adds something from inside his own mind and 
brings out qualities that are known to exist but 
cannot be seen. Even the statues made by the 
ancient Greeks, and universally praised as the finest 
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ever made, ate not like actual people. They are 
idealized, taller and better-formed and more 
beautiful than ordinary men and women are. The 
Greeks also knew that there are things that cannot 
be copied exactly in stone—hair, for instance, which 
they represented by conventional curls of their own 
design, so attractive that modern hairdressers some- 
times curl their customers’ hair in the Greek style, 
with the result that women go about looking like 
statues, dressed and coloured. 

When Leonardo went into Verocchio’s workshop 
he would find himself side by side not only with 
painters, but also with goldsmiths and other workers 
in metal, jewellers, engravers, carvers, modellers, 
and probably also draughtsmen making plans and 
architectural drawings for great buildings. Having 
already as a boy shown much promise as a painter, 
he was soon set to help Verocchio with a picture of 
The Baptism of Christ for a monastery. It was not 
uncommon for a mastet-painter to design a picture 
and then, when he had painted the more important 
parts himself, leave the rest to pupils and assistants. 
Leonardo’s work on this picture of the Baptism was 
so fine that Verocchio is supposed to have become 
jealous and given up painting because he could not 
bear to be outdone by a boy. But as he was himself 
principally a sculptor it is more likely that, having 
found a first-class painter in Leonardo, Verocchio 
left him to look after the painting department while 
he gave mote of his own time and attention to 
sculpture and goldwork. 

When Leonardo was about twenty he was 
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admitted as a member of the Guild of St. Luke in 
Florence. Each of the Steat att cities had its own 
society or guild of artists, and to be made a member 
was a sign that the other qualified artists recognized 
the new membet’s ability and trustworthiness. 
Leonardo stayed in Florence for about the next ten 
yeats, painting pictures mainly for churches and 
other religious buildings. The artists in Florence 
wete for a long time the most important in Europe. 
Important groups of artists were also to be found 
elsewhere in Italy, and for the sake of contrast with . 
the Florentines we may tefer to the Venetians. 
Venice blazes in sunshine for much of the year; 
strong and brilliant light is reflected from its canals 
and lagoons; and when it was one of the most 
Pfosperous places on earth its wealthy merchants 
traded with Eastern lands, whete Venetian sailors 
and travellers grew to love the gorgeous colouts of 
the Orient, its rich fabrics and magnificent jewels. 
Nothing could be more natutal, therefore, than 
that the Venetian painters should make their 
pictures a feast of glorious colour. In Florence 
the atmosphere was different. ‘There was splendour 
but it was more subdued. Instead of the excite- 
ments of voyaging and commerce there wete the 
anxiety and upheaval of ptolonged wars between 
gteat families struggling for mastety. One of the 
effects of war is that it stimulates science, because 
the invention of new machines, new ways of killing 
people, new ways of healing them when they are 
wounded, helps to win wats. War also stimulates 
teligion, because danger and anxiety cause those 
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who suffer to turn to a way of life which promises 
peace on earth and heaven hereafter. War and 
religion and science and art all played their 
important parts in the life of Florence, and the 
att of the Florentines had a strong scientific 
bent. 

We have seen that the painters were not painters 
only, but could turn their hands to other work. 
They could build churches and palaces as well as 
decorate them, plan and fight wars, organize a 
prince’s wedding feast, undertake a diplomatic 
mission, as well as make rare and costly objects for 
a duke’s palace or jewellery for his wife. The more 
kinds of work a person has to do, the mote is he 
likely to search for the best ways of doing them. 
He can only discover such ways by asking questions, 
of himself, of other people, and, most important, 
of Nature. Leonardo wanted to know, among 
many other things, exactly what effect light has 
when it falls upon a curved surface. That might 
seem either an easy question or an unimportant 
one. To Leonardo, however, it was very important, 
for he was continually painting curved objects in 
his pictures. ‘ Well’, it might then be said, ‘all 
he had to do was to take an apple, or a ball, ora 
human face, and look at it in the light and he would 
know the answer in a few seconds.’ It is true that 
he could by that simple means have found an answet 
quickly, but it would have been only one out of 
thousands of equally right answers. If you look 
at an apple at 10 minutes past 2 in the afternoon on 
a sunny 23rd July, the answer is different from the 
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one you will get at 9.30 a.m. on 16th November. 
Light is changing every moment, according to the 
time of day, the season of the year, the place 
(whether indoors or out), the state of the weather, 
the latitude and longitude ; and even the observet’s 
state of mind and health is a qualifying factor, for 
when we are feeling well and happy the world looks 
brighter than when we are ill or miserable. In fact 
there are endless answets to the simple question, 
' What effect is produced when light falls upon a 
curved surface ?? and while ttying to find answers 
useful to him Leonardo made vety many sketches 
under many different conditions, f 

The particular bearing of the question on 
Leonardo’s works can be seen when we ate familiar 
with his paintings and drawings of the heads of 
men, women, and children. ‘These ate exception- 
ally beautiful, and when looking at them we may 
wonder how such beauty can be traced to the 
attist’s interest in science, which we ate inclined to 
label as a hard, formal, unbeautiful branch of study. 
—if we are not scientists. ‘The explanation is that 
to Leonardo the human face was a machine—a 
machine for smiling with, or frowning with; for 
showing love, or hate, or goodness, or evil. Even 
if we prefer the sentimental view that a smile begins 
in the heart, it nevertheless has to be sent as a 
message to the brain, which then pulls the strings 
and sets nerves and muscles to work until it gets 
the face into a certain Shape which we call a smile ; 
and that shaping of the face will have different 
appeatances according to the condition of light at 
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the moment and according to the artist’s angle of 
vision. From Leonardo’s point of view that was 
not all. He knew that a smile is not a fixed thing, 
as it so often appears to be when we take a camera 
snapshot of a friend at the seaside. Before pressing 
the button.we say ‘Smile! ’—and the result is 
usually a hideously stiff grimace. If you watch 
anyone smiling happily and naturally you will see 
that around the mouth there are delicate vibrations 
which continue until the smile fades; something 
similar happens around the eyes also; while the 
eyes themselves seem to be more alive than 
otdinarily. ‘The camera cannot catch these subtle- 
ties. And how can they possibly be caught 
even in the finest painting, considering that a 
painting is a fixed thing, whereas a smile is alive ? 
Leonardo managed it; and part of the secret of his 
achievement was that he had so thorough an 
understanding of the mechanism. of the human 
body that he knew exactly how every nerve and 
muscle and tendon worked, just as an engineer 
knows all about the construction and operations of 
his machine. But though Leonardo, and the 
Flotentines generally, made a scientific study of the 
problems of painting, no artist can get along by 
science alone. In all great art there is a final secret 
that will never be revealed. We call it genius, 
without knowing in the least what genius is. We 
cannot explain how Leonardo succeeded in making 
us believe when we look at those smiling faces that 
they are alive and vibrating. We can talk about 
his arrangement of minute lines around the mouths, 
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but that does not really get at the heart of the 
matter, any mote than describing thé filament of a 
tadio valve explains television. We can say, how- 
ever, for what it may be worth, that Leonardo’s 
genius was based on a firm foundation of careful 
study and scientific knowledge. | 
After leaving Florence he went to Milan, ptobably 
in 1482, when he was thirty, and there took up a 
post at the court of Ludovico Sforza. In Florence 
he had already worked for perhaps five years for a 
gteatet man, Lorenzo the Magnificent, one of the 
illustrious Medici family who began as bankers and 
afterwards became powerful as wealthy princes and 
popes with a great love of art and scholarship. 
There seems to have been little that Leonatdo did 
not do or offer to do at the court of Ludovico. He 
atranged pageants and masques, experimented with 
ittigation works and sanitation, made models for 
gteat buildings and statues ; he was in fact prepared 
to take on anything, from military engineering’ to 
providing a hot-water system for a princess’s bath. 
He wrote a letter to the prince saying that he could 
build bridges, make big guns, dig tunnels, carry 
out all manner of architectural and art work, or 
undertake vast civil engineering schemes. In 
addition, he proposed several warlike inventions, 
one of which was evidently the forerunner of the 
zoth-century tank (he describes it as an indestructible 
carft cattying artillery, to break into the enemy’s 
positions so that the infantry could follow) ; while 
another seems to have been a flame-thrower. How 
much of all this Leonardo could actually have done 
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if he had been required to, we have no means of 
knowing. We do know, however, that he had a 
habit of losing interest, at least temporarily, in work 
he had been engaged to do, because his restless 
mind and uncontrollable curiosity were always 
wandering off to some new idea. 

But when he was teally interested in a painting 
(and this was usually when there was some difficult 
problem to solve) he worked with perseverance and 
devotion. His greatest work in Milan was the 
painting of The Last Supper on the refectory wall 
of the convent church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
Painting direct on to a wall is a very different matter 
from painting on canyas ot wood. This kind of 
painting, called fresco, is done on fresh plaster with 
colours mixed in water. It must be done very 
rapidly, before the plaster has time to dry, and as 
it is almost impossible to make alterations the 
painter must know beforehand exactly what he 
wants to do. Leonardo, being sure that he knew 
a better way, tried another method. There has 
since been much argument about this among the 
experts, some saying that he used sempera,’ others 
that he painted in oils. This masterpiece took 
about four yeats to complete, and, not long after, 
it became certain that his method had failed. The 
wall was damp and the colours did not penetrate 
and bind with the plaster as they would have done 
if the proper fresco technique had been used, but 
blistered and gradually crumbled and fell off in 
tiny flakes. Every possible effort has been made to 

t See page 4. 
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preserve what remains of the original, but it is no 
more than a pale ghost of what it was. For this 
picture Leonardo chose the Moment after Christ 
had said that one of those Present at the table would 
betray him. We see the disciples’ consternation 
and incredulity as they suddenly incline towards 
One another in agitated Stoups to discuss this 
shattering assertion. Only St. John remains serene 
amid the turmoil. We feel the intense tragic drama 
of the scene and, as far as the damaged condition 
of the painting allows, we can recognize with what 
skill the artist has indicated the differing characters 
of those present. In the centre is Christ, human in 
form yet radiating divine majesty ; the conscious 
victim of the tragedy that is to come, yet a figure 
“of inward peace at once Stave and reassuring. 
Though Leonardo was not what would ordinarily 
be called a religious man, The Last Supper shows 
that he could understand what Christian faith meant 
to others, and respect and minister to it. Yet all 
the while he was intent upon the picture as a painting, 
as a piece of work through which he could display 
the greatness of his own gifts, gifts not unworthy 
of the subject. For one thing, he wanted to over- 
come the limitations of painting on a flat sutface, 
and he did it so well that we do not seem to be 
looking at a wall but into another room which 
stretches away beyond the table, with a doorway 
at the far end and windows Opening on to the 
country outside. 

Knowing how much attention he gave to other 
interests, we cannot be surprised that Leonardo 
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left so few paintings. Another picture as famous as 
The Last Supper is the portrait usually called Mona 
Lisa, which he began about: 1503. The lady came 
from Naples to live in Florence with her husband, 
Francesco del Giocondo, after whom the picture is 
sometimes referred to as La Gioconda. ‘This is the 
supreme example of Leonardo’s smiling women, 
but here there is a hint of mystery, too. Hers is 
not a frank and happy smile, but one into which we 
can tead almost anything else we choose. Is there 
bitterness in it? or cruelty? or treachery? of 
contempt? Was Leonardo attracted by her, of 
repelled? We shall never know. That is part of 
the greatness of the picture. Leonardo has here 
given us a portrait about which more questions 
have been asked than about any other picture in the- 
wotld. And no one can ever be sure about any 
of the answers. He spent a long time on the 
portrait, and it is said that in order to keep the 
smile on the lady’s face he used to have music 
played while he was painting it. There is another, 
smaller, mystery attached to the Mona Lisa. In 
1911 it was cut from its frame in the great gallery 
of the Louvre in Paris and stolen. No one (except 
whoever was tesponsible) knew where it was. It 
was too famous for the thief to be able to sell it 
without being caught, and after two years it was 
posted back. The smile of Mona Lisa attracts most 
attention, but quite as much notice should be paid 
to the landscape background, one of those rocky 
scenes with rivers and lakes that Leonardo loved. 
In an earlier picture, The Virgin of the Rocks (also 
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in the Louvre) there is a wonderful vista of great 
cfaggy stones and water and gtowing plants and 
flowers. 

The last years of Leonardo’s life were spent in 
France, where Francis I gave him a chateau near 
Amboise ; and there he died in 1519. Fortunately 
for him and for us, his lifetime passed in a period 
when intellectual curiosity such as his was able to 
expand in a congenial atmosphere. If Leonardo 
had lived earlier he might have been severely 
punished, as other great men wete, for seeking to 
know too much. If he had lived later he would 
not have found so fresh a world as the Renaissance 
provided, nor a world in which it was natural to 
ask so many exciting questions. 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY LEONARDO DA VINCI.—At Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, Milan: The Last Supper. Louvre, Paris : 
Mona Lisa; The Virgin of the Rocks. National Gallery, 
London: The Virgin of the Rocks (another, and less good, 
version of the Louvre picture, probably painted in part by 
Leonardo’s assistants). Diploma Gallery, Royal Academy, 
London: The Virgin and St. Anne. Windsor Castle: The 
principal collection of his drawings (there are smaller collec- 
tions at the British Museum, London; at Christ Church, 
Oxford; and at the Louvre and elsewhere.) 
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EL GRECO 
(1541-1614) 


BETWEEN the ancient classical art of Greece and 
Rome and the modern art of Italy and western 
Europe there was a gap of several hundred years 
duting which flourished Byzantine art (i.e. the art 
of the East Roman Empire, which embraced Greece 
and its islands and parts of Asia Minor, with 
Byzantium—later called Constantinople and now 
Istanbul—as its capital). This was a distinctive 
type of Christian art, less concerned with paintings 
than with pictures in mosaic, itvory-catvings, 
enamel and metal work, and church architecture. 
Though it had almost died out by the middle of the 
15th century, its influence lingered on in certain 
quarters and a little must be said about it as an 
introduction to the paintings of El Greco, an artist 
from the island of Crete who settled in Spain. 
Ancient classical art on the one hand, and 
Renaissance att on the other, had one important 
feature in common: they were both mainly 
occupied with men and women and their lives in 
this world, though in both cases there was a 
teligious side as well. Byzantine art, on the 
contraty, was chiefly concerned with the Christian 
idea of holiness, fixing its eyes upon the life here- 
after and the eternal world of the spirit, and con- 
sidering men and women only as candidates for 
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immortality in heaven or in hell. It is quite easy 
to understand that if an artist is interested in men 
and women he has plenty of material around him 
on which to concentrate. Most modern painters. 
of religious pictures have made the Virgin Mary 
and the child Jesus, as well as the prophets and 
disciples and saints, like the people of their own 
country—of Italy, of Flanders, of Spain, and so on. 
But the Byzantines were different. When depicting 
Christ, the God-Man, for example, their intention 
was to sttess his divinity far more than his humanity. 
That at once suggests to us a practical difficulty. 
It is fairly simple in painting to indicate the humanity 
of Christ, for all that is then required is to make a 
picture of a man. But if you want to suggest his 
divinity, there is no living model to which you can 
turn. You are then pursuing an abstract idea, not a 
human person, and abstract ideas can be represented 
in pictorial form only by means of symbols—a 
symbol being a familiar token used to stand for 
something less familiar, as the symbol f stands for 
Christianity, a dove for the Holy Ghost, and the 
symbol ( for Islam or Mohammedanism. Symbols 
may be either simple or complex ; and the symbol- 
ism of Byzantine art requites some explanation, an 
explanation which must begin by repeating that 
the idea of holiness is at the root of Byzantine art, 
wheteas the idea of humanity is at the root of the 
Renaissance art which eventually took its place. 
/Though the idea of holiness derives from God, 
who is its source, its purpose is with man and 
the means whereby man may be brought into 
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closer touch through Christ with the Creator. All 
Christian art, therefore, from its beginnings down 
to the present day gives man an important place. 
What Byzantine art had to do was to find a way of 
representing the holy man in a shape that would 
make it plain, even to the uneducated, that he was 
different from the sinful man. As, rightly or 
wrongly, we connect the size of the human body 
with certain habits of living, round fat men have 
become a symbol of the lusts of the flesh, which are 
regatded as sinful and unholy. Fasting and other 
self-denying practices which are linked with the 
notion of goodness, tend to cause the body to 
become thin and angular. Since a thin body looks 
taller than a well-nourished one, disproportionately 
tall (or elongated) bodies tend to suggest the idea of 
holiness ; and since a very tall, very thin person 
moves tather awkwardly and stiffly, stiffness of 
posture was also thought of as having a connection 
with holiness. Therefore in Byzantine art we find 
that the petsons represented are mostly tall, thin, 
and stiff; and even though we may not ourselves 
believe that fatness has necessarily anything to do 
with sin, nor thinness with virtue, there is no doubt 
that as we look at Byzantine mosaics we do receive 
from them an impression that the figures shown 
are superior beings and strangely different from us. 

Before we pass on, it must just be pointed out 
that there is a great deal more to be said about 
Byzantine art than the few elementary hints that 
have been given here in a very much simplified 
form. It might be pointed out, for example, that 
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as mosaics are made of tiny squares of coloured glass 
and stone bedded in cement, it is more difficult to 
make rounded forms than angular ones. Most 
artists are to some extent handicapped by the nature 
of the materials they use. 

Now we can turn to El Greco, in whose works 
we find many elongated bodies. 

“El Greco’, meaning ‘the Greek’, was the 
nickname given in Spain to Domenico Theotocopuli 
(ot Doménicos Theotocdpoulos), born in 1541 near 
Candia in Crete, which was then one of the colonial 
possessions of Venice. We know nothing whatever 
of his early life, but judging from qualities in his 
paintings it seems safe to say that he must have 
learned to paint either in his own island or elsewhere 
in Greek territory before he went to Italy, where we 
first hear of him at Rome in 1570, when he was 
twenty-nine; He had certainly been in Venice 
before that, probably for several years at least, for 
it is obvious that as a painter he modelled himself 
upon the Venetians, especially upon Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Jacopo Bassano. There was so much 
variety in Venetian painting that it is impossible to 
sum it up in a few words, but we may note that 
among its outstanding qualities were richness and 
warmth of colour, delight in magnificence and 
splendour of living, and (in painting the human 
figute) a peculiar ripe-peachlike sweetness and 
softness of texture. 

When El Greco left Venice and went to Rome he 
evidently came under the influence of Michelangelo. 
Though by choice a sculptor, Michelangelo was 
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ordered by Pope Julius II to paint a vast series of 
pictures on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and 
notwithstanding that he carried out the order much 
against his will, the result was one of the greatest 
and most amazing achievements of all time. Yet 
sculpture was so much in his blood that when he 
turned from using chisels and mallet to using 
colours and brushes, his style remained so monu- 
mental, so suggestive of roundness and solidity, 
that we ate compelled to describe it as sculpturesque 
painting. oe 

We know that El Greco reached Rome in 1570. 
and that he was in Toledo (Spain) by 1577; but 
we have no information about his movements — 
during those seven yeats. That is not important 
here, for all that need concern us now, before we 
follow him into Spain, is that he was born within 
the Byzantine region; that he had been in touch 
with the richness and splendour and sweetness of 
Venetian painting; that he was familiar with the 
monumental style of Michelangelo; and that he 
had painted a number of pictures, among which 
The Purification of the Temple is Venetian in its general 
style and has, in the bottom corner on the right, four 
heads said to be portraits of Titian, Michelangelo, 
Julio Clovio, and Raphael. It is of interest to 
know that he was an artist of high repute by 1570, 
when Julio Clovio (a painter of miniatures) wrote 
on 16th November to Cardinal Farnese requesting 
that El Greco should be allowed the use of a room 
in the Farnese Palace (Rome), describing him as a 
very talented painter, and making special mention 
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of a self-portrait which had astonished other 
painters. 3 | | , 

- When El Greco reached Spain he would find 
there a spiritual atmosphere that must have 
reminded him of the religion and art known to him 
before he went to Italy. Though Rome was the 
centre of the Catholic faith, a great deal of worldli- 
ness had penetrated even to the Vatican. The 
popes and cardinals were men of considerable 
wealth, playing the part of mighty princes of this 
earth, rather than living an austere life as Fathers 
of the Church. It was in Spain more than in Italy 
that Christianity had kept firm hold of the idea of 
holiness, but in so doing Spanish religion developed 
a ctuel fanaticism for which no pattern can be 
discoveted in the teachings of Christ. Whatever 
El Greco’s own principles might then have been, 
the Spanish environment revived and fostered in 
him a strong Byzantine tendency, and thereafter his 
mannet of painting represents partly a union and 
partly a struggle between the Byzantine and the 
Italian styles. 
His first contacts in Spain were with the religious 

patrons of att, and he was soon engaged in painting 
pictures for churches, including one for the priests’ 
vestty at Toledo Cathedral, which made him famous 
in his new country. In 1580 King Philip II gave 
him a contract for a painting for the Escorial, that 
unique building which was part palace, part 
monastery. ‘The subject was to be Tle Martyrdom 
of St. Maurice. To have received a commission 
from the king must have seemed a sttoke of good 
sy 
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fortune, but El Greco quickly ran into difficulties. 
Colours »wete then extremely costly, especially 
ultramatine, and, as El Greco used much of this 
blue pigment, Philip got alarmed about the expense 
to which the artist was putting him. When the 
work was finished the king heartily disliked it and 
had it put out of sight, and it was not until much 
later that its greatness was recognized. Downcast 
by the royal disfavour El Greco left Madrid and 
returned to Toledo, where in 1586 he painted The 
Burial of Count Orgaz at the request of the priest of 
the church of San Tomé, of which the dead noble- 
man had been a benefactor. This painting (which 
is almost 16 ft. high by 12 ft. wide) is regarded by 
many of his admirers as El Greco’s finest achieve- 
ment, and it is indeed so splendid and has so many 
points of interest as to be beyond adequate descrip- 
tion. It represents both earth and heaven, for 
while the body of the Count is being deposited by 
St. Stephen and St. Augustine, his soul is being 
carried up to the Divine Presence by a wonderfully - 
beautiful angel. The sheer magnificence of painting 
in every part of this picture has rarely been equalled. 
The vestments of the saints and the priest, the 
armour of the dead man, the lace around the necks 
and wrists of the mourners, the flames of the 
torches, the swirling canopy which at once separates 
and unites heaven and earth, the multitude of 
figures around the heavenly throne—all are superbly 
done in a harmony of yellows and blues, greens and 
crimsons, black and white and grey. The heads - 
of the mourning friends are a gallery of nearly 
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twenty noble portraits, and there is that masterly 
delicacy in the painting of hands which was one of 
El Greco’s most famous accomplishments. 

A feature that should be noted with special 
attention when looking at this and other of El 
Greco’s paintings is their rhythm. There is rhythm 
in all first-rate pictures, either rhythm of line or 
thythm of movement, or both, and sometimes 
thythm of colour. Unfortunately no one has yet 
given a satisfactory definition of rhythm, which is 
present everywhere in nature as well as in art: in 
the succession of the seasons, in the movement of 
the tides, in the current of our lives ; in music, in 
poetry, in sculpture, as well as in painting. Rhythm 
consists in harmonious flowing movement, or in 
the representation of such movement ; but it must 
be movement in which there are subtle variations 
of pattern, not a monotonously regular movement 
such as ; not the movement of 


There was a little girl 

Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good she was very, very good; 
When she was bad she was horrid. 


but, rather, the movement of 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold: 
Bring me my Arrows of desire : 

Bring me my Spear: O clouds unfold | 
Bring me my Chariot of fire. 


In the first of these verses there is a regular 
metrical movement which would soon become 
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monotonous if we had much of it; in the second, 

the movement is varied by pauses within each line 
which do not break the metre but add something 
that transforms simple metre into rhythm. In 
pictures, thythm may be much more difficult to 
detect than it is in most poetry, for it consists far 
less in the drawing of single lines or the painting of 
single objects than in the relationship between vatious 
lines and shapes and objects. Rhythm gives life 
to a picture, and, whether we are able or not to 
detect it for ourselves, the strong rhythmical 
quality in El Greco’s paintings accounts for their 
seeming so. vety much alive without seeming 
restless. 

Traces of Byzantine influence can be detected in 
The Burial of Count Orgaz, notably in the long narrow 
oval faces of the nobles, but it comes out more 
powerfully in the Pzeta (works of art are given this 
title when they depict Mary holding the body of the 
ctucified Christ after it has been lifted down from 
the Cross). In that painting by El Greco the flame 
of the Christian faith burns ‘clean and pure, and 
lights up the tragic region of the spirit’ with an 
effect that is altogether unearthly, while the face of 
Mary seems to hold the sorrow of all the world. 
El Greco’s Pzetd belongs to about the year 1590, as 
also does the Christ on the Mount of Olives, which has 
still more of Byzantine feeling in its upheaved and 
tormented landscape, with the sleeping disciples 
(painted as very small figures) tucked away in an 
equally unrealistic cave, above which an angel 
bearing a chalice leans towards the praying Christ 
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who dominates the middle foreground. The 
whole picture gives the sensation of a troubled 
dream. 

In Ihe Adoration of the Shepherds (about 1 §90-95) 
illustrated in this book (opposite page 27) we can 
see something of El Grteco’s love of rhythmical 
movement and dramatic colouring, and the expres- 
sive way in which he painted hands, usually with 
vety long and slender fingers. The head of the 
man directly behind the Mother of Jesus is elongated 
in the typical style of El Greco, though not as much 
so as the heads in some other paintings by him. 
Marty and the angel incline towards one another in 
a manner which suggests to our eyes the shape of a 
Gothic (i.e. pointed) arch, and this leads our eyes 
upwards to the celestial figures at the top of the 
pictute who are singing (as the scroll shows) the 
*Glotia in Excelsis Deo’. Though it is a picture 
of the descent of Christ to earth in the body of the 
child Jesus, all the lines of the picture have a soaring 
tendency which speaks of holy aspiration and 
spiritual rapture. 

Only one other painting by El Greco can be 
described, the famous Toledo in a Storm (about 
1600-1610), which is remarkable for the manner in 
which it expresses, through landscape alone (there 
ate no people visible), the Byzantine indifference 
to eatthly joys. There is no sign of delight in the 
beauty of the countryside such as we find in the 
English painter Constable. The Spanish town, 
with greyish-purple buildings crowning the hill 
and straggling down to the river, stands amid the 
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vatied greenery of fields and trees like the ghost of 
a city, ovethung with terrible riven clouds which 
seem to betoken that the Judgement Day is at hand. 
The rhythm of the opposing yet perfectly harmoni- 
ous curves atound the river banks and city walls 
and over the shoulder of the hill, affects us as might 
the rhythm of swelling music from trumpets blown 
by the summoning angels of the Lord. 

El Greco lived at Toledo during most part of 
the forty years or so he was in Spain, and it was at 
Toledo that he died on 7th April, 1614, after 
receiving the sacraments of the Church. Just as 
his work is austere in spirit though splendid in 
colour and design, so he seems to have lived almost 
as a hermit amid magnificence. When he died, 
his furniture and other possessions wete no more 
than a poor man might have, yet he had had at 
his disposal twenty-four rooms in the palace which 
was his home. He was a learned as well as a pious 
man, with a knowledge of four languages, and the 
books in his personal library included Greek poetry, 
Christian works by the Early Fathers, and the Bible. 

Though El Greco was for a long time placed 
below Velasquez among the artists of Spain, he 
has been mote highly esteemed in the present 
century than formerly, especially by other painters. 
The att of our own time owes very much to him, 
and his influence has spread abroad in a way that is 
sometimes puzzling. Cézanne, for example, 300 
yeats later, painted a portrait of Marie Cézanne, 
his sister, weating a white fur boa, which is 
amazingly like El Greco’s Lady with a White Far. 
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Yet Cézanne was never in Spain and there is no 
evidence that he saw the El Greco painting or 
even a copy of it. | 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY EL GRECO.—In the Escorial, 
Madrid: The Martyrdom of St. Maurice. San'Tomé, Toledo: 
The Burial of Count Orgaz. National Gallery, London: 
Christ on the Mount of Olives (this may have been painted in part 
by assistants in El Greco’s workshop); S¢. Jerome as a 
Cardinal. Metropolitan Museum, New York: Portrait of 
the Grand Inquisitor ; Toledo in a Storm. 


JAN VERMEER 
(1632-1675) 


THE Italian and Spanish artists produced theit works 
for the decoration of churches and palaces. They 
laboured to glorify God or to honour popes and 
kings and princes. The 17th-century Dutch 
painters worked in a country and at a time in which 
different conditions prevailed. Holland was a 
Protestant land where churches were plain and 
simple, and the leading Dutchmen were very often 
merchants whose houses were comparatively small 
and unsuited for such magnificence as the Italian 
nobles and Spanish grandees loved. As might be 
expected, then, Dutch artists painted many small 
pictures of everyday subjects, from which we can 
learn something of the life led by the people: what 
their towns were like, how they amused themselves, 
what clothes they wore, what furniture they had in 
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their houses. Dutch att was a domestic and 
democratic art, the art of the home and of the 
ordinaty people. There was another side to it, 
however, for the Dutch were very much interested 
in civic life and the local government of their towns. 
Consequently their town-halls were almost as 
important to them as cathedrals and palaces were to 
the Italians and Spaniards and French, and they 
liked to hang in those civic buildings portraits of 
their councillors and other prominent citizens. So 
there was a considerable demand for such pictures, 
and- the Dutch portrait-painters are among the 
greatest in the world. They painted very truthfully 

(even when the sitters were ugly or withered with 
age) and they were so very attentive to details of 
dress that the fine lace of collars and cuffs is painted 
with such delicacy and care that almost every thread 
is visible—as e.g. in Frans Hals’ The Laughing 
Cavalier. Another important feature of many 
Dutch paintings can be traced to the climate of the 
country. The very names of Italy and Spain at once 
call to mind the idea of blazing sunshine and intense 
heat, though both those countries have other kinds of 
weather also. But, for the most part, Holland has a 
temperate climate, with equable weather and soft 
and varied skies; and as it is a flat country with 
a meandering coast-line and many canals, the 
atmosphete is full of light reflected from the water, a 
cool and gentle light. From these few facts about 
the life and climate of Holland we can deduce 
the principal qualities of Dutch painting : modesty, 
truthfulness, homeliness, and cool brightness. In 
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was almost entitely forgotten, and his unsigned 
paintings seem to have been sold under the names 
of other artists. About 1860 a French writer, 
Etienne Thoré, called attention to the excellence 
of Vermeer’s work and from that date his pictures 
have been much sought after. At the present time 
not more than forty paintings certainly by him are 
known, and it is unlikely that more will be dis- 
covered, though a very fine one was found hidden 
away in the linen cupboard of a house in Paris not 
many years ago. At the beginning of the zoth 
century a picture bought for two shillings in Holland 
and another bought at Bristol for £8 were afterwards 
recognized as by Vermeer. Since then on the fare 
occasions when any of his works have been sold 
they have fetched enormous prices. | 
What sort of man was Jan Vermeer? He was 
probably unambitious in the worldly sense, not 
interested in making money, and it is almost certain 
that he painted only subjects that particularly 
pleased him. He produced two or three religious 
pictures, but it was the things and places and people 
round about him that he really enjoyed painting. 
Though there are charming people in his pictures 
he seems to have been interested in them as visual 
material to be translated into harmonies of colour 
and atrangements of forms, rather than as men and 
women afousing sentiment or emotion. For 
example, in A Girl Reading a Letter at the Open 
Window," he does not in the least make us wonder 


¥ See illustration opposite page 36. A small printed reproduction 
cannot, of course, show all those excellences of the original which are 
mentioned here. 
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what is in the letter, or whom it is from, or what the 
woman is thinking or feeling as she reads it. There 
is no romantic interest at all. It is a delightful 
picture because we can see how much Vermeer 
liked setting out to solve certain problems that 
belong to the painter’s craft. The woman stands 
facing a casement window which is on the left of 
the picture, the position usually occupied by 
Vermeer’s many windows. The casement is open, 
and though the woman has her profile turned to us 
there is a three-quarter reflection of her face in the 
leaded panes. A red curtain is caught back by the 
open leaf of the window and its lower part is seen 
in partial shadow through the glass. There, then, 
is one of the problems to be solved by the artist : 
viz. how to paint the reflection of an object (the 
woman’s face) which is in full light in front of the 
glass, and also a semi-shadowed object (the lower 
part of the curtain) behind the glass, in such a way 
_ that we shall not only see these objects but also have 
the sensation of feeling the glass through which 
and in which the curtain and the reflected face are 
seen. 

It cannot be said too often that enjoyment of 
pictures comes not only from the fact that they 
delight our eyes. ‘The artist has a deeper purpose 
—to stir our imagination. We get pleasure in life 
from things seen, from sounds, from tastes, from 
agreeable smells, and from the sense of touch, as 
well as from non-physical sources. Now the sense 
of touch seems to be closely linked with sight. A 
blind person manages to do with his fingers what 
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more fortunate people do with their eyes ; he even 
learns to tead by touch. At home in a room with 
which we ate familiar we find it possible to move 
about freely and confidently in the dark by making 
out hands do the work that is done by our eyes 
when the room is lighted. When an artist paints a 
picture of a bird, we are being merely fanciful if 
we say that it is done so realistically that we can 
hear the bird singing; and we are being merely 
fanciful also if when he paints a rose we say we can 
smell its scent; or that we can taste it if he paints 
an apple. But the close link between sight and 
touch (or the tactile sense, as it will now be convenient 
to call it) does seem to enable us to receive from a 
skilfully-painted picture the sensation of feeling a 
bird’s feathers, the texture of the petals of a flower, 
the smoothness and roundness and weight of an 
apple, the heat of summer, or the coldness of a 
snow scene. Of course the tactile sense is less well 
developed in some people than in others, but we . 
can all try it out for ourselves so far as pictures are 
concerned. Go to a picture gallery and look at 
any famous picture in which some solid object is 
represented, say a catved chair. You know that 
the picture is quite flat, but if your tactile sense is 
well-developed you will find that your hands, your 
finger tips in particular, have just the sensation they 
would have if they were feeling the carved surface 
of the actual chair. If you have that sensation as 
you look at the picture you can be sure of knowing 
the difference between a good picture and a bad one, 
in so far as that one aspect of painting is concerned. 
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To save misunderstanding, it is well at this point to 
add that the tactile impression does not depend at 
all upon whether the artist paints with photographic 
accuracy of not, but only upon whether he paints 
in such a manner as to convey to us the right 
sensation. Some painters are realistic and detailed, 
while others, equally good, communicate the 
sensation to us by a clever use of hints and sugges- 
tions from which we build for ourselves a complete 
impression of the thing indicated. 

To turn back to Vermeer. In painting the 
reflected face and the curtain behind the window, 
he had to make us feel that if we put out a hand we 
should touch, not a face nor a curtain, but a glass 
window. And as the upper part of the curtain is 
. testing over the top edge of the casement, he had 
to make us feel a tactile difference between the part 
of the curtain material which is in front of the 
window and that part which is visible only through 
the glass. Here is one of Vermeer’s several 
excellences. As our eyes scan the surface of this 
picture of the girl reading the letter, not only are 
we delighted by the colour harmonies but we 
also have the additional pleasure of registering a 
seties of tactile impressions of the varying textures 
of the glass, the wood, the various fabrics, the papet 
in the woman’s hand, the tipped-up fruit bowl on 
the couch, and the fruit that is slipping out of it. We 
may even be sensible of the gentle touch of the air 
flowing in through the open window. There are 
other things to look for and enjoy in paintings, 
but if your tactile sense is naturally acute—or if, by 
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training your hands to help your eyes, you succeed 
in developing that sense—the appreciation of the 
texture of materials and objects brings much 
pleasute. Vermeer was a master in conveying this 
sense of texture, whether the texture of a woman’s 
dress, ot the texture of wooden objects such as 
carved furniture or polished musical instruments, 
or the texture of sun-warmed brickwork of houses 
as in his lovely picture of a street in Delft. 

For the most part Vermeer preferred to paint 
indoor pictures with a fairly even light coming 
through the windows. Probably he was some- 
times showing us his own household possessions, 
for certain pieces of furniture and other articles 
appear in several pictures. He had a special 
fondness for certain colours, and used yellows and 
blues time after time in an exquisite manner ; while 
he delighted in showing rugs draped over tables, 
usually in crumpled folds. As instruments are 
often being played by the persons in his pictures he 
was probably a lover of music. In one picture 
called The Artist’s Studio we have what is no doubt 
a portrait of himself painting a girl in blue who 
stands before a window, holding a trumpet and a 
large book and wearing a chaplet of leaves. This is 
a tantalizing picture because the artist, seated on a 
stool before the easel bearing the canvas on which 
he is working, has his back turned to us and nothing 
can be seen of his face. His hair is dark and he 
weats a dark suit (with a tunic vertically slashed 
around the shoulders and a light undergarment 
showing through), voluminous breeches, and a 
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broad flat cap. One very interesting touch is that 
his white stockings have slipped down untidily, 
leaving the calves of his legs bare. Do these un- 
gattered stockings tell us something about Vermeer 
himself? Was he an untidy man? He painted . 
so exquisitely and with such care for perfection that 
we should rather expect to find him extremely neat 
in his own costume. Was he perhaps laughing at 
himself a little in this self-portrait and showing that 
he sometimes sat down to paint with sudden 
absentminded inattention to what he had been 
doing the moment before? Or it may be that the 
untidiness of those stockings has a purely pictorial 
motive. As the whole of the picture is bathed in a 
beautiful tone of cool blue, we can well believe that 
the warm flesh-tone of the bare legs was intended 
to ptevent monotony or excessive coldness in 
the colour scheme. 

Though Vermeer is, in general, quite unlike 
Rembrandt in preferring even lighting to violent 
contrasts of light and shade (the technical term for 
this is chiaroscuro), the life-size picture of Christ in 
the House of Martha and Mary makes it easy to credit 
that he did learn in the first place from one of 
Rembrandt’s pupils. Though this picture has no 
close resemblance to Rembrandt’s dramatic style, 
the dark robe of Christ and the dark skirt of Mary 
sitting at his feet make a wide diagonal mass in the 
lower part of the picture, and the left hand of Christ 
resting on the arm of his chair breaks vividly into 
this darkness ; while the white tablecloth and Mary’s 
bright ted bodice and Martha’s white sleeves 
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illuminate the upper part. It is a movingly 
simple picture, with Christ telling his story and Mary 
listening intently while Martha brings to the table 
a loaf in a basket in preparation for the meal. As is 
to be expected with such a subject, there is earnest- 
ness and genuine feeling which leads us to believe 
that Vermeer made this picture early in life before 
the technical problems of painting became mote 
important to him than subject matter. 

A picture known as A Young Lady in Blue Reading 
a Letter is ptobably a portrait of his wife, Catherina. 
The details are less elaborate here than in most of 
his interiors, showing us that though Vermeer often 
introduced intricate patterns and rich materials, a 
table and two chairs and a plainly dressed woman 
wete enough to enable him to produce a fine picture. 
Even when his paintings are quite small, as they 
usually ate, they nevertheless suggest spaciousness, 
and their beauty comes very largely from his great 
skill in composition (ic. the arrangement and 
spacing of persons and objects in the picture). It 
is interesting to look at a collection of reproductions 
of Vermeet’s pictures side by side, in order to note 
how in pictures of a similar type he obtained variety 
by changes in composition, particularly when only 
one figure is introduced. In two or three he makes 
a brilliant success of a difficult composition in which 
the single figure is placed almost exactly in the 
centre. This may easily lead to an uninteresting 
kind of picture, but Vermeer overcomes any risk of 
that sort by bringing in a piece of furniture or some 
other article at one side, so that the otherwise equal 
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division of space is saved from dullness. In one 
picture, at least, he goes to the other extreme by 
placing the figure very near to one side, as in The 
Girl with a Pearl Necklace. She stands so that the 
hem of her skirt almost touches the right-hand 
lower edge. The space behind her shoulders is 
only about one-fifth of that in front between her 
and the mirror she is facing, which is on the left- 
hand wall beside the window. The wall opposite 
us is entirely plain, and we might suppose, in theory, 
that such a bare expanse would seem a tiresome and 
ugly gap. Yet, on the contrary, we feel that it is 
exactly as it should be, and that it is in balance with 
the whole composition. Our complete satisfaction 
with the picture as it is, comes from the fact that our 
eyes ate led swiftly across the empty wall from the 
girl on the right to the mirror on the extreme left, 
into which she is looking to admire the pearls 
around her neck and suspended in front by her 
lifted hands. We cannot see her image in the 
mirror, but we know by the expression of her eyes 
that she can, and consequently the artist cunningly 
compels us to look at once expectantly towards the 
mirror, thus throwing an invisible bridge actoss the 
bate space. And lest this should fail, supposing 
the spectator wete an unimaginative person, the 
narrow vettical band of strong light provided by 
the drawn-back window-curtain on the left also 
attracts our eyes. There is therefore a double link 
between the two sides of the picture: the bright 
curtain acts as a physical attraction for our 
eyes, and out imaginative interest is atoused 
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by the unseen reflection in the mitror. Thus 
Vermeer very ‘cleverly makes sure of the necessary 
unity, in a composition which might otherwise © 
appear to be splitting in two from the middle to 
the top. | 

Vermeer seems now and again to have set himself, 
deliberately, a subject which would prove that he 
could triumph easily over commonplace material. 
Nothing he did is more famous than the picture 
known simply as Head of a Girl. She is not a pretty 
girl to English eyes; she wears a simple blue and 
yellow turban with one flowing end which reaches 
to her shoulders and shadows her back ; her yellow 
dress has a nattow edging of white at the neck ; 
from her ears hangs a dark, gleaming, tear-shaped 
drop. There are only four elements in the picture : 
the face, the turban, the top of the dress, the ear- 
drop (the background is dark and entirely plain) ; 
yet Vermeer, like a magician, has conjured from 
these a gteat masterpiece. 

Since it is as ‘ Vermeer of Delft’ that we usually 
speak of him, it is fitting that we should mention, in 
conclusion, the pictures in which he has given us 
glimpses of his native town. The homely quality 
already mentioned as one of the chief features of 
Dutch painting comes out clearly in Vermeet’s 
A Street in Delft, which shows patt of an old red 
brick house with tall half-shuttered windows. In 
the open doorway sits an elderly woman sewing ; 
beneath a bench along the wall outside, two children 
ate playing on the ground; in the paved yard 
beside the house a younger woman is working by 
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the water-butt with a broom beside it; the gables 
of other houses can be seen beyond. There is an 
exquisite feeling of tranquillity in this picture—and 
also in the View of Delft from the Rotterdam Canal— 
tranquillity like a bottomless well from which the 
Dutch through centuries have drawn that imper- 
turbable and unconquerable spirit of resistance 
which has catried them through more than one 
great crisis in their national history and confounded 
more than one oppressor. | 

Vermeer died in Delft in 1675, leaving a widow 
and eight children, a number of unsold pictures, 
and heavy debts. What would he have felt and 
said if he could have known that some 250 years 
later one of his pictures, A Street in Delft, would be 
bought for £80,000, and another, of Christ with the 
Disciples at Emmaus (the one found in the linen 
cupboard), for £75,000 ° 


SOME IMPORTANT PICTURES BY VERMEER.—National Gallery, 
London: A Lady Standing at the Virginals. National 
Gallery, Edinburgh : Christ in the House of Mary and Martha. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam: A Séree/ in Delft; A Young 
Lady in Blue Reading a Letter. Mauritshuis, The Hague: 
Head of a Girl; View of Delft from the Rotterdam Canal. 
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JOHN CONSTABLE 
(1776-1837) 


Amone the many fine landscape-painters produced 
by England, none was more truly English than 
John Constable. Like Gainsborough half a century 
eatlier, he was born in Suffolk, which, with the 
neighbouring county of Norfolk (the home of the 
famous Norwich School of painters) has contributed 
tichly to English art. Constable’s ancestors had 
come from Yorkshire to settle as farmers in the 
eastern counties, where his father was a well-to-do 
miller in the village of East Bergholt, and it was 
there that John Constable was born on 11th June, 
1776. ‘The boarding-school to which he went at an 
eatly age left him with unhappy memories, but he 
was mote fortunate in his next school, at Dedham, 
also in Suffolk, where he began to show that interest 
and skill in drawing and painting which made him 
inattentive to other lessons. By the time he was 
sixteen he had made up his mind to be a painter, 
being encouraged by a remarkable man, John 
Dunthorne, who lived near the Constables. Dun- 
thorne, a working plumber and glazier, painted 
pictures in his spare time, and from him young 
Constable learned his first important lesson as an 
 attist—to paint in the open air direct from nature. 
That may seem to us now the sensible and obvious 
way to go about the painting of landscape, but up 
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to that time it had been more usual to begin. 
| by painting indoors from pictures by other 
attists. 

Constable was at first intended by his parents to 
be a clergyman, but when he showed no aptitude 
for the Church he was put to work in one of his 
father’s flour mills, becoming known as ‘the 
handsome miller’. Though he may have con- 
sidered that occupation a waste of time, he made 
the best of it fora year. The grinding of corn into 
flour was done at that period in windmills (and in 
watermills, also), and millers depended very much 
upon the weather. As a wind miller’s business 
could not go on without favourable winds he 
watched the clouds with keen attention. Constable 
enjoyed doing this, as indeed he enjoyed, all his life, 
evetything to do with the countryside. He was 
particularly interested in cloud-effects, learned to 
recognize the clouds that brought rain, ot hail, or 
sleet, and noted how clouds changed colour accord- 
ing to their position and their relation to other 
clouds. In Constable’s pictures we can see how he 
used this knowledge to produce beautiful effects of 
light and shadow. No one has painted clouds 
mote successfully than he did, and he was as happy 
with stormy as with sunny skies. He especially 
liked showery days in spring, because they gave 
the country the green and fresh appearance that 
delighted him. People said that some of Constable’s 
pictures made them feel they ought to put up their 
umbrellas, while others made them wish for sun- 
shades. His paintings often give us a sense of 
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watmth or of coolness, accotding to the kind of 
weather he is depicting. 

Through his mother he received an introduction 
to a tich amateur painter and collector of works of 
art, Sir George Beaumont, who used to take about 
with him in his travelling carriage his favourite 
picture, a landscape by Claude Lorrain, a famous 
17th-century French painter. This picture and some 
by the Dutch landscape painters of the same 
century made a deep impression on Constable, who 
studied them closely. From these and certain 
English artists he learned much about ow to paint, 
but it was most fortunate that he had learned 
beforehand direct from nature what to paint. He 
gtew accustomed to employing his own eyes 
propetly before he began to take notice of how 
other painters had used theirs. 

Shortly before Constable was twenty his father 
let him go to London for a short visit to see what 
opportunity he might find of carrying out his wish 
to become a painter. He got to know a few artists 
there, and afterwards he made other journeys to 
London. in the intervals of working as a clerk for 
his father. At length, in 1799, he became a student 
at the Royal Academy, but though he found the 
Academy teaching useful he was disgusted by what 
he called ‘ the cold trumpety stuff’ painted by most 
of those he met there. At that period no one 
thought of landscape as an important branch of art, 
and it was liked very little except as a picturesque 
background for portraits. Historical scenes wete 
considered the highest subjects, but Constable went 
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on steadily with his landscapes, though no one 
would buy them. To earn a living he was com- 
pelled to spend much of his time on pottraits, which 
wete in very great demand before the days of 
photography, and on copies of Old Masters, which 
were also popular until fine colour-printing made it 
possible to reproduce them much less expensively. 
Constable was fortunate in being able to visit 
vatious patts of England from time to time, thus 
tefreshing his mind and sight and obtaining relief 
from the utban atmosphere of London. In 1802 
he had a picture accepted for the first time by the 
Royal Academy, but another twelve years went by 
before he succeeded in selling a landscape to anyone 
outside his own close circle of friends. Also in 
1802, the Rector of Langham, Suffolk, the Rev. Dr. 
John Fisher, offered Constable a post as drawing- 
master in a school, but on the advice of the President 
of the Royal Academy (Benjamin West) he declined. 
Dr. Fisher afterwards became Bishop of Salisbury 
and commissioned some years later the pictures of 
Salisbury Cathedral which are among the loveliest 
_ and most famous of Constable’s works. ‘The artist’s 
best friend during many years was another Rev. 
John Fisher, nephew of the bishop, who became 
his uncle’s chaplain and an archdeacon. Many of 
Constable’s most interesting letters were written to 
the archdeacon, who bought pictures from him as 
often as he could afford to, and at times when no 
one else would. 

In 1811, at the age of thirty-five, Constable wanted 
to matty Mary Bicknell, whom he had known since 
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he was a boy. Her grandfather, the wealthy rector 
of Bergholt, objected chiefly because the artist was 
too poor, and, though Mary grew increasingly fond 
of Constable, five yeats passed before they decided 
to marty without her relatives’ consent. During 
much of that time they were not allowed to meet 
one another, and letter-writing was also discouraged. 
Maty was sometimes impatient with Constable 
because he still went on painting the kind of pictures 
that no one seemed to want; and he shunned 
society so much that she felt he would never make 
himself known and successful. Throughout the 
twelve yeats of their married life (Mary died in 1828) 
they found much happiness in oneanother and in theit 
seven children, though there was often a shortage 
of money until they received a legacy of £20,000 
from Mrs. Constable’s father—less than six months 
before her own death. They lived for much of the 
time at Hampstead, on the northern edge of London, 
the scene of several fine pictures by Constable. 

Though he exhibited admirable paintings year 
by year, he had to wait seventeen years after his first 
picture appeared there before being elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy (A.R.A.) and ten 
yeats mote before he was given full membership 
(R.A.). Even then the election to membership was 
made grudgingly and without any sign that the 
Academy really appreciated him or recognized his 
genius. 

Constable’s life was quiet throughout and simple 
and uneventful. In the closing years he suffered 
from severe illnesses and a feeling that he had led 
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a useless existence, since the world appeared to set 
no value upon the work to which he gave so much 
cate. He was painting up to a few hours before 
he died on 31st Match, 1837. 

The character of Constable is best indicated by 
the serenity and modesty of his paintings. These 
were qualities which caused them—and him—to 
be overlooked and even despised by the fashionable 
world that had money to spend and wanted imposing 
and dramatic subjects or sentimental and romantic 
ones. But such pictures, for which thousands of 
pounds were paid in the 19th century, are now 
almost worthless, while every one of Constable’s is 
precious. It is useless to lay blame on those who 
did not value him in his lifetime, however, for every 
great attist’s work has features that are new and 
therefore at first unexpected, and before they are 
understood by more than a few people the artist 
himself is usually dead. Constable’s paintings now 
seem so natural, so thoroughly English, that it is 
vety hard to see why they should ever have been 
neglected by English men and women. 

That neglect was due largely to the fact that they 
were so vety English. English art patrons in those 
days were brought up on foreign art, and pictures 
unlike those they were accustomed to were thought 
to be unimportant and even wholly wrong. But 
many of the notions then held about art had nothing 
at all to do with art. It was generally believed that 
a good oil painting must have a mellow golden- 
brown autumnal tone, because that was the tone 
of many of the valuable Old Masters. Sir George 
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Beaumont once asked Constable if he didn’t find it 
difficult when painting a picture to decide where to 
put his brown tree. Constable replied that he 
found no such difficulty because he never wanted 
to put ina brown tree! He was more attracted by 
green trees: The mellowness and brownness of old 
oil paintings is nearly always a consequence of the 
ditt that has accumulated on the surface and of 
the discoloration of the film of protective varnish. 
On another occasion Beaumont was admiring the 
tints of a landscape by Gaspat Poussin (a 17th- 
century French, painter) which he wanted to match 
in one of his own paintings. Constable said, ‘ But 
suppose, Sir George, Gaspat could rise from his 
grave, do you think he would know his own 
picture in its present state P or if he did, should we 
not find it difficult to persuade him that somebody 
had not smeared tat or catt-grease over the surface, 
and then wiped it imperfectly off?’ Yet picture- 
buyers continued for a long time to believe that 
those dark tones were essential, and within a year 
of its being finished by the artist, Constable’s 
Waterloo Bridge had been brushed over with a 
solution of blacking by-a dealer, who finished 
off his ruinous work with a coat of varnish. 

But though it was then true, as his friend and 
biographer C. R. Leslie said, that ‘no painter of 
equal genius was ever less known in his own 
country’, there were some who did recognize 
Constable’s true worth.. Such people spoke with 
delight of the most striking qualities of his pictures : 
‘the cool tint of English daylight ’, the ‘ tremulous 
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vibration of the heated air near the ground’, the 
“sweet, fresh and healthy appearance’. ‘How 
fresh, how dewy, how exhilarating’, said one 
Englishwoman. ‘The ground appears to be 
coveted with dew ’, said a Frenchman. 

That last remark is of special interest, for when 
two of Constable’s landscapes were exhibited in 
Paris in 1824 they made a sensation among French 
painters. Fifty years afterwards English painters 
wete flocking to France to study the French 
Impressionists," whose wotk seemed like a new 
_tevelation of what wonders could be done with 
paint and canvas. But those French artists had 
learned from Constable, whom his own countty- 
men had neglected. He was producing great 
‘impressionist ’ pictures before the French Impres- 
sionists began; and his methods were similar to 
those which, when adopted in France, were hailed 
as entirely original. 

When we go into the country and look at the 
scenery, we do not concentrate in turn upon each 
blade of grass, nor each leaf, nor each stone. We 
do not see every tree, unless we deliberately look 
at each one separately ; and if we do that we lose 
sight of the landscape as a whole—we cannot see 
the wood for the trees. When we say we are 
‘ enjoying the scenery ’ we mean that our eyes have 
taken in a pleasing general impression of the land- 
scape we ate looking at. In his Life of Constable 
Leslie wrote : ‘ Two opposite modes of proceeding 
ate adopted by painters in the execution of their 
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works. With some it is the practice to finish part 
by part as the picture proceeds, so that while it is 
in progress portions entirely or very nearly com- 
pleted are seen’, while there is little or nothing to 
be seen on the rest of the canvas. When an artist 
paints in that way he is doing as we should do if we 
decided to look at the scenery, fragment by fragment, 
examining each leaf, each branch, each tree-trunk. 
Leslie adds, ‘Other artists carry on the whole 
together . . . without suffering one part to advance 
much beyond the rest, until the whole is finished. 
The first mode is the most favourable to precision 
of touch, the last to richness of surface and truth 
of tone.... This was the mode adopted by 
Constable.’ It is also the mode we adopt, quite 
unconsciously perhaps, when we enjoy scenery as a 
whole. We look about, then we look about again, 
and again, until this series of rapid impressions has 
built up the whole scene for us. We may not in 
that way learn much about botany or geology, but 
we can learn a great deal about nature’s richness of 
sutface and beauty of tone, and about clouds and 
atmosphere and changing light. (‘Always remem- 
ber’, said Benjamin West to Constable when the 
latter was still young, ‘ that light and shadow never 
stand still”) But not many of us are capable of 
getting the best out of scenery for ourselves, and 
one of the numerous pleasures to be had from look- 
ing at Constable’s pictures is that we afterwards go 
into the country with, as it were, new eyes, because 
he has helped us to take notice of much that we 
missed before. His art, as he said, was ‘ to be found 
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under every hedge and in every lane’; it was made 
of ‘ light—dew—breezes—bloom—and freshness ” ; 
it was “silvery, windy, and delicious’. Through 
him we may even discover to our surprise that what 
we once thought ugly has become beautiful. To 
him a Suffolk haycart was not less beautiful than 
Salisbury Cathedral, and Ie Hay Wain is probably 
his greatest picture. ‘There is nothing ugly,’ 
Constable once said; ‘° I mever saw an ugly thing in 
my life: for let the form of the object be what it 
may—light, shade, and perspective will alway 
make it beautiful.’ | 


SOME PICTURES BY CONSTABLE.—National Gallery, London: 
The Hay Wain; Flatford Mill; The Valley Farm. Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London: Dedham Mill ; Brighton Beach ; 
Salisbury Cathedral; Cloud studies. National Gallery of — 
Scotland, Edinburgh: Dedham Val. City Art Gallery, 
Manchester: Hampstead Heath Looking towards Harrow. 
(These are not chosen as Constable’s most important pictures. 
Nearly every landscape he painted is important. Fortunately 
for people in England, the National Gallery and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are very rich in his pictures and they 
should all be looked at carefully—but not all at a single visit. 
Six, or less, at one visit is enough, if we take the trouble to 
look properly.) 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
(1834-1903) 


Except in America itself, so little is known about 
American art that it is often supposed by Europeans 
that there have been no important American 
painters. Two or three painters born in the United 
States—e.g. Benjamin West (already mentioned in 
this book in connection with Constable) and 
Whistler and Sargent have been well-known abroad 
—but their work was un-American, because they 
spent most of their lives in Europe and were 
influenced by European artists, not by the life of 
their native land. For a very long time the people 
of the United States were so much occupied with the 
struggle that was necessary to build up theit own 
nation—fighting against the English, against the red- 
skins, against the wilderness, and fighting among 
themselves in the great Civil War—that they had little 
time ot attention to spare for art; and what artists 
they did produce were inclined to think that it was 
better to go to Europe to study what had been done 
there than to stay at home and paint American 
subjects in an American way. Towards the end 
of the 19th century, however, some of them did 
begin to realize that there was a lot to be said for 
looking at America itself as well as (or instead of) 
at France and Germany and Italy and England, and 
since then an American school of painting has been 
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coming into existence. But so few of their pictures 
can be found outside their own country that it 
would not be very useful to write here of such 
American painters as Winslow Homer, or Albert P. - 
Ryder, or George Inness, or Grant Wood. ‘There 
is little good to be had from reading about painters 
unless we can also see some of their works, or, at 
least, good reproductions of them in colour. So 
Whistler is chosen to represent America in this 
book because it is fairly easy to find examples of his 
pictures in public galleries, and they ate often 
illustrated in books. 

The first fact to note about James McNeill 
Whistler is that he was extremely quarrelsome. 
This does not mean that he was bad-tempered in the 
ordinary sense, but that he really enjoyed goading 
people into a quarrel, so that he could attack then 
with his brilliant shafts of wit. He wrote a famous 
book called The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, and 
no one was ever mote expeft in that art than 
Whistler. This may seem to us vety stupid, but it 
is better that we should take people as they are than 
waste time in saying or thinking that they ought 
to be different. Whistler was, in his own way, a 
great man, but it happened that he needed the spur 
of opposition to keep him keyed 'up. 

It has been necessary to mention this one aspect of 
his character before mentioning where he was born, 
because it amused him to say that his birthplace 
was in Russia, at St. Petersburg, though actually 
he was born (1834) in the little town of Lowell 
in Massachusetts. He also sometimes claimed 
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Baltimore as his birthplace. His father, after rising 
to be a Major in the American army, resigned in ordes 
to set up as a civil engineer, and in 1842 he and his 
wife and children went to Russia, where Majot 
Whistler superintended railway construction work 
on the line which was to link St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. ‘The boy James was often ill while they 
were there, and in 1848 his mother decided that he 
should live in London. Next year, however, Majot 
Whistler died of cholera in Russia and the family 
went back to the United States, where James entered 
the West Point Military Academy in 1851. His 
combative spirit and abundant physical courage 
wete already evident, but he disliked the restrictions 
of army life and left West Point without a commis- 
sion. After a few months’ apprenticeship in railway 
engineering he made another change and was given 
a post in the map-making department of the United 
States Coastal Survey in Washington, but this also 
irked him and in 1855 he determined to go to Paris 
and live in the artists’ quarter there. At school 
Whistler had shown some artistic ability, while 
afterwards at the Coastal Survey office he became 
fascinated by the etching processes used for map- 
engraving. But at first it was the prospect of 
enjoying the company of artists, rather than any 
passionate desire to be an artist himself, that drew 
Whistler to Paris, and for the rest of his life it 
continued to be true that human society attracted 
him more than painting and etching. 

Consequently, on first reaching Paris, he gave up 
most of his time to the pleasant task of making 
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friends, not only among the artists but also among 
the aristocratic classes. After a wandering journey 
with a companion, during which they visited 
Strasbourg and Cologne, most of Whistler’s money 
had gone, and when shortly afterwards he was 
introduced to Gustave Courbet, who popularized 
paintings of real life, particularly of life among the 
poorer sorts of people, he began to study in earnest. 
Up to that time Whistler had done less painting 
than etching, for his natural gifts lay more in the 
direction of the latter art, in which he has had few 
superiors. Etchings are made from pictures drawn 
with a sharp metal point on a varnished copper 
plate which is then placed in acid which bites into 
(etches) the copper where the varnish has been 
removed by the needle. Copies are then printed 
from the etched plate on to paper. 

Whistler’s impatient spirit would not allow him 
to give that whole-hearted and prolonged devotion 
to study which might have enabled him to master 
the many difficult problems of painting, and when he 
decided to leave Paris in order to settle in London 
he was still far from being fully educated as a 
painter. Yet this cannot be regarded as altogether 
unfortunate. If he had learned mote, his work 
might have become mote like that of other painters 
and would then have shown less of that entirely 
personal quality which makes a Whistler painting 
unlike any other. . 

The first thing Whistler did after he settled in 
_ London in 1859 was to discover the tiver Thames. 
Other artists before him had of course made many 
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pictures of the river, but it was a different Thames 
that Whistler etched and painted. ‘Others had 
painted its daylight beauties; he depicted its 
wotkaday activities, the busyness of its boats and 
barges, wharves and warehouses ; its tumbledown 
old buildings, its endearing dirtiness ; its twilight 
mists, its deep night skies with fireworks from the 
pleasure-gardens falling like fountains of multi- 
coloured stats; even its fogs. This was indeed 
something new, for he found beauty where, until 
then, most people would have said there was 
nothing but ugliness, and he made it so much his 
own that it is hardly possible now to think of the 
Thames from Chelsea down to The Pool without 
calling up a seties of mental pictures in which 
Whistler’s impressions blend with the actual scenes 
that the good Londoner knows so well. But it 
took him a number of years to find out all the 
pictorial possibilities of the river, and in the 
meantime he painted pictures of various other 
subjects. 

Though Constable’s work was praised in Paris 
long before England awoke to its excellence, the 
opposite was true of Whistler. The French Salon 
refused the first painting he sent, but it was accepted 
by the Royal Academy in London the following 
year (1860). This is surprising, because, already, 
Whistler was producing a kind of picture very 
different from those that English people were used 
to. They liked pictures that told a story, par- 
ticularly if it was pathetic or romantic. It 1s 
possible that they made up a story to fit Whistler’s 
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first Academy painting, which shows a woman in a 
black dress playing a grand piano while a little girl 
in white leans on the top of it, watching her. As the 
faces ate rather sad and the mother’s dress looks as 
though she might be in mourning, some people 
may have thought of them as a pathetic widow 
and orphan child. But Whistler had no such 
intention. He detested paintings that told a story, 
and as time went on he did everything he possibly 
could to prevent anyone attaching any kind of story 
to his own pictures. We may wonder why he 
should have gone to so much trouble about that, 
for it seems to be very natutal and harmless to like 
stories. On that point Whistler would have said 
that the proper place to find a story 1s in a book, not 
in a painting nor in any other branch of visual art. 
Since then [more and more artists and art-lovers 
have come round to that way of thinking (or, 
rather, have gone back to it, for the idea is a very 
old one), because it has been found that a more 
lasting enjoyment can be had from paintings which 
do something more than tell a story. There comes 
a time when stories alone can no longer satisfy, 
because they appeal chiefly to our emotions, and 
emotions ate untrustworthy. This is a hard saying 
and one that we cannot believe until experience has 
taught us that it is true. Suppose, however, that 
on first seeing Whistler’s At the Piano we knew 
nothing about the artist’s intention when he painted 
it, and interpreted it as a touching picture of a little 
gitl whose father had lately died and who is listening 
to her widowed mother playing sad music. If the 
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picture were hanging where we saw it every day 
we should soon find ourselves tired of that pathetic 
widow-and-orphan story and we should either grow 
to dislike the picture or stop looking at it. But 
then one day when we were in a different mood, or 
had grown older, we might suddenly find ourselves 
looking at it differently, and saying, “ What a 
beautiful picture!’ instead of ‘ What a pathetic 
picture!’ And if we could analyse what had now 
made us think it beautiful, we should discover that 
it was a peculiar kind of deep enjoyment that comes 
to us from Whistler’s arrangement of shapes and 
masses of colour. The dark dress, dark hair, dark 
’ piano, and deep red carpet are delightfully balanced 
by the light-coloured wall, the child’s white frock 
and stockings, the white notes of the keyboard, and 
the pale tones of the faces. Then there is also much 
pleasure to be had from the shapes Whistler has 
given to these masses of colour: the large dark 
triangular form of the seated woman and her 
spreading Victorian dress, contrasting and yet at 
the same time harmonizing with the smaller white 
triangular form of the-child and her frock. But, 
of course, two triangles side by side would not be 
very interesting, and variety has to be introduced. 
This is done by means too various to be detailed 
here, where it must suffice to note how the white 
triangle is modified by the curving in of the frock 
at the waist, the arms resting on the piano-top, the 
hair falling upon the shoulders, and by the white- 
stockinged legs. So, though we lose the pathetic 
interest, we have discovered the interest of. design ; 
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and once we find that particular kind of interest in 
att we never lose it. That is the justification of 
Whistler and all who take the view that good design 
and good painting (which is a technical subject outside 
the limits of this book) are more important than 
story-telling interest. 

Alt the Piano shows that quite early in his career 
Whistler had taken the first steps on the road which 
led him at length to his most famous picture, the 
portrait of his mother. By that time (1871) he had 
so perfected his style that he was able to produce a 
teally great portrait by a simple (yet very subtle) 
attangement of flat shapes in subdued colour. 
There is hardly any attempt at what painters call 
modelling (i.e. the suggestion of roundness and 
solidity and bulk); it resembles an arrangement of 
flat pieces of coloured paper laid down on the 
canvas. And the severity of the method employed 
was, of coutse, exactly tight for a portrait of a stern 
old lady who had held severe religious opinions for 
many years and had never let her children have 
their toys to play with on Sunday nor read on that 
day any book but the Bible. 

During the twelve years between the two 
pictures just discussed Whistler had a variety of 
interests and experiences. He became friendly 
with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the poet and painter, 
and was for a little while somewhat influenced by 
his kind of painting. Much more important, he 
fell under the spell of Japanese colour-prints, which 
had only just then become generally known in 
Europe. These prints were an inexpensive and 
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opular kind of art in Japan, and many of them 
fulfilled there the purpose of postets. They were 
printed from wood blocks and for each colour a 
sepatate block had to be cut. Since this involved a 
good deal of labour there was an understandable 
incentive to simplify the general design of such 
pictures as much as possible. This simplicity, and 
the effectiveness of flat colouring, and the absence 
of shadows, attracted attention and encouraged 
imitation in Europe. At the same time Japanese 
pottery, fans, kimonos, embroideries, sunshades, 
lacquer and other ornamental wate were pouring 
into European shops and becoming a craze in 
French and English houses. Whistler fell in love 
with everything Japanese and put it all into the 
pictures which he began to paint in a semi- Japanese 
style. At first he went too far, introducing these 
attractive objects whether they helped the picture 
or not. ‘Then, as his enthusiasm became more 
moderate, he recognized that economy was one of 
the first principles of Japanese art, and that leaving- 
out was mote important than putting-in. The 
famous Little White Girl (1864) shows his work at 
about the middle stage of this period. The fan and 
jar and sprays of blossom ate Japanese ; the rest is 
pute Whistler. His own name for this picture was 
Symphony in White No. 2, and thenceforward he 
nearly always used titles that belonged to music, 
in order to emphasize his belief that painting was 
neater to music than to poetry of romantic prose. 
As a painter he tried to atrange elements of colout 
as a composer arranges elements of sound, and 
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even his portrait of his mother was called, simply, 
Arrangement in Grey and Black; another portrait, of 
a French author, was Arrangement in Flesh-Colour and 
Black ; one of a gitl was Harmony in Grey and Green ; 
his views of the Thames at twilight or later were 
Nocturnes in various combinations of colour—in 
blue and silver, blue and gold, blue and green, and 
sO On. 

One of these Nocturnes, a view of Old Battersea 
Bridge, caused the most famous of his quarrels, the 
one with John Ruskin in the law courts. Several 
of Whistler’s quarrels were conducted in public, 
sometimes with physical violence, as when he 
knocked his brother-in-law through a shop-window 
in Paris. Old Battersea Bridge was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, London, in 1877 and priced at 
200 guineas. Ruskin wrote about it in his paper 
and, as this was a kind of picture which he was 
not able to understand, he said that Whistler was 
ill-educated, conceited, an impostor, impudent, and 
a coxcomb, and that his picture was so carelessly 
painted that it was like ‘ flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face’. Whistler brought a libel action 
against Ruskin and claimed £1,000 damages. The 
jury awarded him one farthing, after a trial in which 
a number of famous attists gave evidence, those on 
one side contradicting those on the other, thus | 
leaving the jury completely muddled as to whether 
the picture was good ot bad. The legal expenses 
ruined Whistler ; everything he had was taken and 
he became bankrupt. 

Finding his aims as an artist almost completely 
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misunderstood, he became increasingly self-centred 
and difficult. Many of his sayings about friends 
and acquaintances were bitter as well as brilliant, 
and as he met his match in Oscar Wilde there were 
lively battles of words between them. Wilde once 
said of him, ‘ Jimmy Whistler has no enemies, but 
he quarrels with all his friends.’ Whistlet’s own 
attitude was that the world had been unfriendly to 
him, therefore he would hit back at the world by 
showing his contempt for it. 

In etching he was a great genius; in painting, 
perhaps a lesser one, though his talents were very 
remarkable and certainly unique; as an interior 
decorator he had an influence that-is unlikely to be 
forgotten. He was born at the time when most 
houses were absurdly overcrowded with furniture 
and ornaments and draperies. Largely as a result 
of his interest in Japanese things he helped to 
change this. The only way to see a beautiful object 
in a room is to clear away any lumber and let it 
stand by itself. It was as a pioneer in the clearing 
away of unnecessaty things from the insides of 
houses, in spreading the news of the beauty of space 
as the setting for a few good and attractive objects, 
in letting in light and air, that Whistler was of 
setvice to thousands who have scarcely heard his 
name. His own gteatest feat in interior decoration 
was the famous Peacock Room which he carried 
out at 49 Princes Gate, London, for F. R. Leyland, 
a millionaire shipowner. Leyland bought one of 
Whistler’s pictures in the Japanese style, La Princesse 
du Pays de la Porcelain, aftet spending large sums of 
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money on the decoration of his rooms. The 
picture did not harmonize with its surroundings 
and Whistler began to make some small changes in 
the room. The Leylands had to be away from 
London for a while and left Whistler to carry out 
his scheme. He decided to turn the whole room 
into a Harmony in Blue and Gold, with peacocks as the 
principal feature. The effect was marvellous but 
not what Leyland had expected, and that episode 
also closed with a violent quarrel. 

Whistler went to South America in 1866, declar- 
ing his intention to fight for the Chileans against 
the Spaniards, though actually he did nothing 
before returning to England but paint a few 
pictures in Valparaiso, including the first of his 
Nocturnes. His other travels included visits to 
Germany, Venice (where in 1879-80 he made a 
seties of etchings and pastel pictures), Belgium and 
Holland, North Africa and Sicily. The exhibition 
of his mother’s portrait at the Paris Salon in 1883 
at last made him popular in France; and in 1891 
the French Government bought the picture for the 
nation and made Whistler an Officer of the Legion 
of Honour. Between 1892 and 1899 he lived most 
of the time in Paris, but then returned to London, 
where he died (at Chelsea) on 17th July, 1903. 

His written works are mainly a record of his 
quarrels and lawsuits, though the most striking part 
of the material collected in The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies (1890) is the lecture called Ten O’Clock, 
delivered in London and afterwatds at Cambridge 
and Oxford in 1885; in this he showed that he 
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could be as decorative with words as with colours. 
Decoration was, in fact, the object of nearly 
everything he did. Even his signature became a 
decoration, for, starting as a monogram of his 
initials J.M.W., it developed wings and antennae 
and a tail and turned into the butterfly which 
appeared on many of the paintings. He thought of 
himself as a butterfly with a sting in its tail, and in 
The Gentle Art his signature in that form is on 
scores of pages, where it flutters or struts or droops 
according to his variations of mood. 


SOME OUTSTANDING PICTURES BY WHISTLER.—In the Louvre, 
Paris: Portrait of the Artist’s Mother. Corporation Art 
Gallery, Glasgow: Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. National 
Gallery, London: Symphony in White No. 2 (The Little White 
Girl) ; Nocturne in Blue and Gold (Old Battersea Bridge) ; 
Harmony in Grey and Green (Portrait of Miss Alexander) ; 
Nocturne in Blue and Silver (Cremorne Lights). 


PAUL CEZANNE 
(1839-1906) 


THouGH Cézanne, who is considered by many good 
judges to be the greatest modern French painter, 
was not perhaps a very happy man, he was in one 
way more fortunate than most artists. He had 
enough money to enable him all his life to go on 
painting the pictures he wanted to paint, without 
having to wotty when no one would buy them. 
His grandfather was a tailor, and his father, after 
having kept a hat-shop for some time, found that 
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money-lending was mote profitable. At first he 
lent money to the men who taised the rabbits from 
whose fur felt hats were made, and then, having 
become more prosperous, opened a bank. This 
brought him a large fortune on which he and his 
family lived in comfort for the rest of their lives. 
Paul Cézanne, the eldest child, was born in the 
countty town of Aix-en-Provence in the south of 
France on 19th Januaty, 1839. From early child- 
hood he was hasty tempered .and sensitive, and 
remained so until he was old. While he was 
walking downstairs one day another boy slid down 
the banisters and kicked him in passing. This 
frightened and upset young Paul so much that he 
never forgot it, and from that time onward he could 
not bear to be touched by anyone, and flew into a 
tage even when, as a man, a friend once caught hold 
of him to save him from a dangerous fall. It is 
probable, however, that Cezanne would have been 
just as sensitive even if the other boy had left him 
alone, for he was by nature extremely shy and 
solitary. Interested in nothing but his work, he 
would always go away from those who wanted to 
be friendly with him if he thought theit company 
interfered with his painting. But of course, like 
everyone else, he had several sides to his character, 
and his sister Marie said long afterwards that he 
had a sweet disposition and treated her vety gently. 
At the age of only five, he made a charcoal drawing 
on the wall and someone immediately recognized 
it as a picture of a neighbouring bridge ; and 
when he was given an old box of colours to play 
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with it was found that painting kept him happier 
and more contented than anything else. 

After attending a monastery school, where a 
Spanish monk seems to have encoutaged his 
drawing, he went to college when he was thirteen 
and continued there until he took his degree at the 
end of 1858. In boyhood and youth his chief 
companion was Emile Zola, who afterwards became 
a famous novelist, and Zola made up his mind that 
he and Cézanne were to be lifelong friends. They 
and other boys went about together on country 
excutsions, swimming and climbing and fishing, 
and memories of those days wete afterwards 
recorded in one of Zola’s novels, L’Ciwre, where 
the character named Claude Lantier is based partly 
on Cézanne. During school and college years, 
though Paul did rather well in most subjects, he 
showed no outstanding ability in drawing and 
painting. Yet his determination to be an artist did 
not weaken, much to the annoyance of his father, 
who wanted him in the bank. He was at that time 
taking evening lessons in the Art School at Aix, but 
his father now compelled him to enter the Univer- 
sity as a law student. For the next three years a 
stubborn struggle went on between the banker and 
his son, who hated legal studies and thought only 
of going to paint in Paris. At last, the father’s 
opposition having been worn down by the combined 
efforts of Paul and his mother and sister, Cézanne 
teached Paris in the spring of 1861. Zola, having 
already been there for about three years, had tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade Cézanne to defy his 
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father and go his own way, for he was sure that it 
would be ideal for the two of them, the author and 
the painter, to be in Paris together, working and 
enjoying the life of the great city. But Zola was 
soon disappointed, for when his friend arrived and 
began to study in the daytime at the Académie 
Suisse and in the evenings with another painter, he 
realized that Cézanne had no liking for the things 
that make companionship pleasant. Cézanne hated 
argument, refused to discuss the opinions which he 
clung to stubbornly, became angry with those who 
disagreed with him, and would not let anyone else’s 
life or affairs become mixed up with his own. He 
was like a person living all the time in a private box. 
Though he had friendly feelings for the people 
outside, if anyone tried to come into his box he 
immediately went into a furious panic. Nor did 
he find Paris as attractive as he had supposed it 
would be. There was no teaching at all at the 
academy whete he spent his days ; it was simply a 
place where young artists gathered to paint from 
a living model. Finding that no one else painted as 
he did, Cézanne became very discouraged and 
returned home at the end of the year. As he then 
agteed to work in the bank, his father thought the 
last had been heard of painting, but Cézanne knew 
in his heart that he must be an artist and nothing 
but an artist. 

During a twelvemonth at home he continued to 
paint, and then, abandoning the bank, went back 
to Paris in November 1862. This second visit gave 
him a better knowledge of what was going on 
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among the painters there, and he found other young 
men who desired, as he did, to break away from the 
conventional style of popular painting. Those 
rebels were frowned upon by the officials of the 
Paris Salon, who declined to accept their pictures 
for the annual exhibitions. When an appeal was 
made in 1863 to the Emperor Napoleon III, he 
decided that those whose works had been refused 
by the Salon should be allowed to show them in 
another patt of the same building. The 600 
paintings displayed there were visited by large 
crowds, most of whom laughed and mocked; but 
in spite of that the Salon des Refusés, as it was 
named, became famous. Thereafter a group of 
painters, later to be known as ‘the Impressionists ES 
whose work was then displayed to the public for 
the first time, occupied an important place in 
French art. 

We have already seen that French artists were 
excited by Constable’s work when two of his land- 
scapes wete taken to Paris in 1824; and they were 
also much attracted by another English painter, 
J. M. W. Turner, who was born a year before 
Constable and sutvived him by about fifteen years. 
Both Constable and Turner wete lovers of nature 
whose aim was to fill their pictures with light and 
open-ait atmosphere, but whereas Constable stayed 
at home and was content to paint English scenes 
Turner travelled abroad (in France, Italy and 
Switzerland) as well as in his own country, and saw 
many different kinds of landscape and seascape and 
tiver scenery, much of it far brighter and more 
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spacious and airy than anything in Britain’ As 
time went on Turner became so fascinated by light 
and air that solid things seemed to melt away from 
him, and his paintings turned into dreams and 
golden visions. Constable, on the other hand, 
always kept a firm hold on reality. There is plenty 
of light and air in his landscapes, but there is 
solidity also; and there isa particularly sparkling 
quality. Not only are they brimming with light, 
but the light seems to shimmer and vibrate, an effect 
produced in part by Constable’s practice of some- 
times putting his colours on to the canvas very 
thickly, in what may be described as little clots or 
lumps. (The technical term is ‘impasto’: i.e.: 
using paint in the form of a thick paste, which is 
often put on with a palette knife, instead of as a 
liquid applied with brushes.) 
We must not think of the Impressionists as 
imitators of Constable, however. In fact most of 
them wete not born when his paintings first went 
to Paris. But some of the older painters were 
_ influenced by these pictures and the younger ones 
saw them at a later date. They recognized some- 
thing new in these landscapes by Constable, and got 
hints from them which they worked on and 
developed in their own way. They began to study 
scientifically the action and properties of light, and 
to examine how the colours in the spectrum divide 
to produce certain effects. The upshot was that 
they gave up mixing their colours on the palette 
and, instead, took to putting little dabs of pute 
unmixed paint of different colours side by side on 
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the canvas, where as the result of an optical illusion 
they blend as we look at them from a proper 
distance. By this means the Impressionists obtained 
the impression of spatkling natural brilliance. But 
there was the danger that theories and novel 
methods would run away with them and make them 
neglect other equally important considerations. 
Light is, of coutse, the source of all colour and 
without light we could neither see nor live. Yet if 
it were a world of light and nothing else, it would 
be no world at all. We could not see colouts if 
there were no matter, no material objects, no solids 
to provide surfaces-to break up light and reflect it 
as colour. ‘The Impressionist Movement—in at 
least one of its chief artists, Claude Monet—went 
to extremes and began to think of solid objects as 
little more than screens for showing colour. For 
example, Monet painted a number of pictures 
of the front of Rouen Cathedral, in which the 
stonework of the building seems to dissolve in 
light until only a film of lovely vibrating colour 
remains. 

Cézanne, though at first sympathetic to the aims 
of the Impressionists, and to some extent using 
their methods, was afterwards famous as the painter 
whose own work showed up their weaknesses. 
Yet it was at the Impressionist Exhibition in 1874 
that he had the first opportunity of displaying his 
work to a large number of people. Though the 
ctitics and the public jeered at his pictures, one of 
the three that he exhibited there was bought by a 
tich collector and, much later, found its way into 
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the great national art gallery at the Louvte in Paris. 
This piece of encouragement was not, however, the 
beginning of success for Cézanne. He still had to 
endure many years of neglect, and as his father 
continued to disapprove of art as an occupation for 
a grown man his allowance of money was sometimes 
stingy. Meanwhile Cézanne’s domestic responsi- 
bilities increased when he formed an attachment 
with Hortense Fiquet, who became his wife. For 
their son Paul, born in 1872, the painter always 
showed intense affection and devotion. 

Cézanne continued to move backwards and 
forwards, shuttle-wise, between Aix and Paris, 
though he made lengthy visits to cettain other 
places which attracted him as a painter—to Anvers- 
sur-Oise, Melun, Pontoise, L’Estaque, Annecy— 
and also spent a short time in Switzerland, the only 
foreign country he entered. His lifelong unconcern 
with public affairs made him ignore, as far as he 
could, the Franco-Prussian wat of 1870-71 and the 
revolutionary struggle in Paris which followed it. 
Until things were quiet again he buried himself in 
the country and just went on painting. He was in 
some respects a strangely self-contradictory person. 
Though snubbed and derided so often in official 
att circles, he tried time after time, and always 
unsuccessfully, to obtain admission to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, the official art school, where 
nothing was taught but the methods he most 
despised. And though he knew his sort of painting 
was hated by the judges who selected the pictures 
for the Salon, he sent his work there regularly, only 
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to have it just as regularly rejected. Once and once 
only (in 1882) did he get a picture into the Salon, 
and that was through the influence of a friend. No 
one has been able to explain satisfactorily why 
Cézanne went on seeking for recognition in the 
academies when he had no intention of conforming 
to their rules and standards. But we can say 
without doubt that Cézanne was a lover of tradition, 
and as his opponents also professed to be lovers of 
tradition he perhaps could not understand why they 
should treat him as a rebel and an outlaw, and 
therefore tried by perseverance to overcome their 
antagonism. 
- Tradition is the knowledge and wisdom handed 
on to us from the past. Cézanne’s peculiarity was 
that he went very much further back into the past 
than others did. He much admired the 16th- 
centuty Venetians, Tintoretto and Veronese, and 
other painters such as Rubens and Poussin, but the 
only master to whom he would give himself 
absolutely was Nature: a painter, he said, “must 
devote himself entirely to the study of nature’. 
When he saw a mountain he not only /ooked at it, 
he also saw into it—in much the same way as a 
person who understands anatomy sees into a human 
being and is less impressed by a pretty face than by 
a well-formed skull. Whereas we might say, ‘ What 
a beautiful body!’ the anatomist would say, ‘ What 
beautiful bones !’—a surprising remark to those 
who ate not trained to detect the shape and pro- 
portions of the bones beneath the skin and within 
the flesh, and who, consequently, have never 
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supposed there was any connection at all between 
bones and beauty. 

Cézanne saw, as it wete, the bones of Nature, 
and he admired not so much the beauty of grass and 
leaves and flowers as the beauty of the rocks under- 
lying the slopes of the mountains and hillsides, the 
beauty of tree-trunks and branches, and so through 
the whole of Nature. He went far back into Nature’s 
past, and there is a sort of ‘ beginning of the world ° 
quality in his painting, as though he saw what the 
world was like when it was first formed and before 
time and weather and civilization had changed it 
and smoothed it down and tamed it. Other artists 
have seen and painted Leauty of surface; he saw and 
painted beauty of structure. Picture-painters do their 
work on a flat canvas (or board or paper) which has 
only two dimensions—height and width. When 
they wish, as they usually (though not always) do, 
to represent depth as well as height and width, 
they use certain formal devices of conventions. 
The usual convention for suggesting depth in a 
drawing or painting on a flat surface is, as we learn at 
an early age, perspective, i.e. making all receding 
lines gradually converge toward a distant ‘ vanishing 
point’. Cézanne introduced a change of method. 
‘Design and colour’ were, in Cézanne’s artistic 
creed, the means by which a true painter must 
exptess himself. Design first; yet colour no less 
important, because, so he believed, design must be 
realized through arrangements of colour. He said 
that it is only through ‘ sensations of colour’ that 
our eyes detect shapes, and from this it followed 
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that he used relationships and contrasts of colour to 
suggest solidity. It is useless to argue about this. 
The only thing to do is to look at things for our- 
selves and make up our own minds whether we 
think Cézanne was tight or wrong, remembering 
always-that if we think he was wrong it may be that 
we ourselves have not yet learned the right way of 
looking. It is best to make our test in the first 
place out of doors in the country, where there is 
considerable variety of colour and we can really 
decide whether it is colours or lines that build up 
out view of the landscape. After that we can try 
the test on indoor objects and on people. Cezanne 
applied the same principle, whether he was painting 
landscapes, portraits, or still-life (a term covering 
inanimate objects such as apples, clocks, jugs, etc.). 

It is quite proper that when we try to write about 
the lives of painters we should find ourselves con- 
tinually breaking away into thoughts about their 
work, for that is the most important part of a 
painter’s life, and it was especially so with Cézanne. 
We may think it a pity that an artist should sacrifice 
everything and everyone to his work, but that is 
the way of artists, and that is why it is usually no 
fun to be married to an artist, though many people 
continue in the mistaken belief that it must be one 
of the most romantic things possible. We do not 
know vety much about Cézanne’s wife, but as he 
made a number of portraits of her she must have 
been a very patient woman, for he painted very 
slowly, with long intervals between each brush- 
stroke so that he could tell whether the pictute was 
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going aright. When, as often happened, he was 
unable to get the exact effect he wanted, he would 
slash the canvas to pieces and burn it in the stove. 
One of Cézanne’s admirers, Ambrose Vollard, an 
att dealer who helped to make him well known 
_ toward the end of his life, had to give 115 sittings 
for one portrait, which even then was never quite 
completed. At the first of these sittings Vollard 
got so tired and cramped that he went to sleep and 
fell out of the chair, smashing the rickety platform 
the artist had built up. Cézanne got extremely 
cross and told him he must sit “as still as an apple ’, 
not an easy thing to do when each sitting lasted for 
three and a half hours. And, anyhow, when he was 
painting a picture of apples the fruit had sometimes 
gone bad long before he finished. 

On his father’s death in 1886 Cézanne inherited 
400,000 francs, but neither money nor increasing 
ill-health could persuade him to do less painting. 
He worked out of doors whenever that was possible, 
and on an October day in 1906 was caught in a 
heavy storm which made him so ill that he fell down 
unconscious by the wayside and was picked up and 
carried home ina cart. He died a few days later, 
on 22nd October, aged sixty-seven. 

Other painters outside his own circle had been 
stowing more interested in his works since an old 
man known as Pére Tanguey, who sold artist’s 
colours and accepted pictures instead of money 
when his customers were hard up, had let them be 
seen by the painters who visited his shop in the 
1880’s. When Vollard arrangeda Cézanne exhibition 
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at his own gallery in Paris in 1895 there were 4 
few encouraging signs that a time would come when 
these paintings would be understood and valued ; 

and one critic went so far as to say (truly, as we now 
know, though it seemed wildly improbable then) 
that, in the future, pictures by Cézanne would be 
found in the Louvre and other great galleries. But 
the fulfilment of that prophecy was not to come 
until after the death of the artist, whose entire life 
had been given to-work which brought no material 
rewatd to himself but enriched the world’s store of 
beauty and opened up new paths for later painters. 


SOME OUTSTANDING PICTURES BY CEZANNE.—1In the Louvre, 
Paris : The Card Players ; Still Life with Blue Vase ; L”Estaque 
and the Bay of Marseilles. Courtauld Institute, London: Le 
Lae d’ Annecy ; Mont Ste. Victoire. Museum-of Modern Art. 
New York: Uncle Dominique. 
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